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PURCELL. 


So much has been written, so much more is being written, 
about Purcell, his life, and his works, that we have no 
desire to weary our readers with a fresh account of them, 
differing from previous accounts only in language and in 
arrangement of petty detail. Further, the interest 
aroused in Purcell by the recent Commemoration 
concerts seemed slight, transient, easily spent. It will 
slumber, we greatly fear, for another century at least, 
unless, indeed, sixty-three years hence, while this genera- 
tion sleeps its final sleep, some few ardent souls go out to 
keep sacred the three-hundredth anniversary of Purcell’s 
birth. Meantime, we have no wish to act the part of the 
public-conscience. The English have all but forgotten 
Purcell, and quite forgotten the greatness of the work he 
did. That is their loss, and theirs only. Purcell is 
secure ; his work stands fast. And our object in thinking 
of him at the present moment is not to repeat the old, 
old stories, nor to reproach the public with their neglect 
of the subject of those stories ; but to point, at a time 
when it is acknowledged that Purcell did achieve some- 
thing, to a part of the secret of his artistic success. The 
major part of that secret was his genius, as all know 
who know Purcell. But the smaller part has a special 
interest for us to-day. 

For the cry of all our composers, young and old, is 
that they have no opportunities. There are, they say, no 
orchestras to play their symphonies ; no chamber music 
concerts where their sonatas, trios, and quartets can get a 
hearing ; no publishers willing to issue the songs of com- 
posers with English names; no impresarios ready to 
produce their operas without demanding a handsome sum 
to be paid down. And there is some truth in it all. 
Practically, only one orchestra in England, that of the 
Crystal Palace, will play orchestral compositions by 
Englishmen. Only at Mr. Fowles’s Concerts of British 
Chamber Music can British chamber music get itself 
played. The public cannot be induced to come to hear 
English operas, and the zmfresario must therefore ask 
the composer to bear the cost of producing his works. 
The public cannot be induced to buy many English songs 
(except pot-boiling drawing-room ballads, which don’t 
count), and, as the publisher publishes to live, and does 
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not live to publish, he is naturally loth to plunge into so 
unprofitable a branch of business. All this, we admit, is 
true. What is not true is the inference, too often hastily 
drawn by angry composers, that circumstances were so 
widely different in Purcell’s day. Circumstances were 
only slightly different in Purcell’s day. The composer 
who felt that his genius lay in the direction of orchestral 
music on a large scale, had a chance only once or twice 
in a lifetime—a king’s life-time ; for only when a prince 
was born, or married, were there musical festivities on 
a large scale, and for them the music must needs be 
popular. Of concerts there were few—certainly fewer 
than now—and though chamber music and songs could be 
produced at those few, little encouragement was given to 
authors to compose their best ; for there, again, the music 
had to be popular. Opera had scarcely come into exist- 
ence. You might roam Old London for a week without 
chancing ona publisher ; and though this may seem at 
the first blush to have been a blessed state of affairs, 
let us remember that Purcell, at the height of his fame, 
had to publish his own sonatas and Déoclesian, and lost 
money ‘by so doing. Only popular songs sold well,.and 
the type was much less savoury than even the drawing- 
room ballad of to-day. For two purposes only were 
composers encouraged to write: for the Church and 
the theatre. There was no pressure, nor encourage- 
ment, however, to write good music. On the contrary, 
for the theatre popular music was wanted: for the 
Church, music which Charles II. could beat time to 
with his hand, and divided into a multitude of short 
movements, that His Majesty might not be wearied. 
Purcell, then, was obstructed, limited, just as our com- 
posers are limited and obstructed; and our composers 
have quite as favourable opportunities as he had. The 
theatres commission young men to write incidental music ; 
and if there is a demand for any English music at all to- 
day—for decent music—it is for Church music. Our 
composers grumble because their opportunities are scarce; 
but‘ Purcell, apparently, spent no time in grumbling. 
So to speak, he took off his coat and wrote the best that 
was inhim. He received pay for his theatre music ; for 
the occasional odes he wrote for royal events ; he made 
a little out of his songs; he was expected to com- 
pose Church music as part of his duty as organist of 
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Westminster Abbey. His music was popular in outline and 
sentiment, yet—-Purcell being a mighty musical genius— 
he used that sentiment and outline as a means of pro- 
ducing beauty. He was fettered; but he so gilded:his 
fetters that we have no eyes for anything but the sheen 
and colour of them, and do not observe that they must 
have obstructed him. He worked strenuously to do the 
best music that ever Englishman had done, and he suc- 
ceeded. And he succeeded because he did work strenu- 
ously with such means as he had, wasting no energy or 
time on grumbling. This, we say, is an important part 
of the secret of Purcell’s eminence. 

We English have no great composers just now. When 
shall we get them? As soon as ever our younger men 
leave off idling and whining because they have not 
chances which Purcell, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
never had ; when they seize such chances as they have, 
and write the best that is in them, in whatever form they 
may have to write. It is the greatest mistake in the 
world to think it a fine thing to have written a symphony, 
and not so fine to have written incidental music for the 
theatre. Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven wrote symphon- 
ies because symphonies were wanted ; if incidental theatre- 
music alone had been wanted, they would have written that, 
and fewer or no symphonies. Theatre music may be as 
great and beautiful asa symphony ; and the main thing 
is to take the forms that come to hand and make them 
as beautiful as they can be made ; for only in that way 
will new and great forms be evolved. Mr. William Morris 
does not wait for churches and cathedrals to be built, that 
he may create an everlasting name by nobly decorating 
them ; he is busy decorating the rooms people live in, 
and by steadily doing this is making as great a namie as 
can be made by decorating churches and cathedrals. In 


a century’s time, and thenceforth, rooms made lovely by 


William Morris will be shown to awe-struck visitors as 
specimens of some of the most splendid artistic work of the 
nineteenth century. Our best artists, literary men, sculp- 
tors, are all doing the same, and wisely : all making the best 
ofthe forms at hand. The artist must live in the present ; 
he cannot afford to live in the past, endeavouring to do 
again what has already been done perfectly. That way 
paralysis of his invention lies. At present we are new- 
fangled with symphony, and think it the greatest form of 
music, forgetting that when Haydn commenced, the suite, 
and not the symphony, was the greatest form of music. 
But Haydn, like Mozart and Beethoven after him, kept 
his powers alive by doing his best work in the forms 
the public wanted. Let our young composers cease to 
work at symphonies, overtures, and suites ; let them write 
theatre-music, church-music — cantatas and anthems— 
popular songs—broad and swinging melodies, but not 
vulgar—endeavouring to beautify whatever they touch, 
and suddenly we shall become aware that we are building 
up a great national music. This is the moral we draw 
from Purcell. 








MOZART AND THE MESSI/AH. 
LAST year, in an article concerning Handel’s wind parts 
to the Messiah recently discovered in the Foundling 
Hospital, Professor Prout spoke of the storm which from 
time to time rages around the question of additional 
accompaniments, and declared that “ he would be a very 
sanguine man who supposes that the controversy is 
ended,” If ever, indeed, that controversy with regard to 
Handel be brought to a close, a fresh one will inevitably 
arise concerning the works of composers of more recent 
date. Should the orchestra of the twenty-first, or some 
still later century differ as much from that of our time as 





ours differs from that of the seventeenth century, even 
Wagner’s scores may require pruning, altering, or filling 
up. I have no intention of raising once again the storm, 
yet I venture to offer, as interesting, a few remarks with 
regard to the Mozart accompaniments as modified by 
Sir George Smart. The score from which the latter 
conducted at many festivals has those accompaniments 
inserted in the old score of the Messzah printed by the suc- 
cessors of Walsh. And in the volume containing the lead- 
ing violin part, there is not only an entry informing us that 
Handel’s oratorio with Mozart’s accompaniments was 
performed for the first time in this country at Covent 
Garden Theatre on January 3oth, 1813, but that Sir 
G. Smart, who conducted on that occasion, omitted some 
of the additional accompanimentsas “not suitable to theac- 
customed English ear, and because Mozart would no¢ allow 
(at the ends of the songs) the singers to make cadences, 
which many of them would not have agreed to.” The 
latter part of this quotation if weighed in Murray balances 
may be found wanting; the quotation itself is, however, 
quaint ; and, showing the power, not yet extinct, of famous 
vocalists, not without interest. 

In the 1oth volume of the Quarterly Musical Magazine 
and Review” (1828), there is a review of the score of 
the Messtah with the Mozart accompaniments (published 
by Messrs. Goulding, D’Almaine & Co.), in many points 
reasonable ; in it the writer also touches on the same 
question :—“ It has been remarked that Mozart’s accom- 
paniments are generally displeasing to singers, and cer- 
tainly in some instances their province is so usurped, or 
at least so divided, that their dislike is in some degree 
founded in reason. ‘Every Valley,’ an air every way 
calculated for a varied and beautiful accompaniment, has 
still, we think, been a little overloaded, to the prejudice of 
the singer. It was evidently Handel’s intention that the’ 
voice should sustain the executive part of it, and, indeed, 
be left as unencumbered as possible by the instruments ; 
we cannot, therefore, subscribe to the justice of the com- 
bination of bassoon passages with those of the voice, 
which happens frequently, nor of the substitution of 
cadences for the flute and bassoon for that of the singer 
at the close—-these accompaniments deserve to be cur- 
tailed, not from any defect in beauty and originality, but 
because they obviously do not coincide with the intentions 
of the composer.” 

This writer speaks, by the way, of trombone parts 
added by Handel himself to the “Amen” chorus, and 
accuses Mozart of having spoilt the impressiveness of 
their entry. Surely Mozart, who in Don Juan has shown 
how he could reserve his trombone effects, ‘would not 
have interfered with Handel’s intentions. The writer 
must surely have confused Smart’s score with Handel's, 
Mozart, by the way, has no trombones in that concluding 
number ; he only uses those instruments in the grave 
opening of the oratorio, and in “Since by man,” and 
“ For as in Adam.” 

The performance at Covent Garden was noticed in the 
Times and the Morning Post on February tst, 1813, yet 
not a word was said about the new conditions under which 
the oratorio was given. But inthe Gentleman’s Magazine 
of March, 1813, they are mentioned. As the Mozart ac- 
companiments now form, as it were, part and parcel of the 
Messiah, it will no doubt be interesting to learn how they 
were received by a critic of those days, one, however, 
whose zeal in the cause of Handel was scarcely according 
to knowledge. I quote a paragraph from that article :— 

“ Handel’s oratorio of the AZesstah has always been a 
favourite, and esteemed his most perfect work ; and in 
such high estimation has the score been held, that it was 
deemed a musical crime to make any deviation from it. 
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This is an age of innovation, and some there are who can 
find ‘spots in the sun.’ The musick of this oratorio of 
late has been discovered to be extremely fau/ty in most 
of its prominent features. Weak in effect ; deficient in 
accompaniments; the melodies Aeavy; time in the 
choruses z//-applied; certain characters interwoven with 
the airs, termed baulks, ridicu/ous ; and many other such 
like imperfections. Therefore, to remedy these alleged 
events, as much as the nature of the composition would 
admit in the present instance, the following zmprovements 
were gone into, being ‘conducted’ by Sir George Smart, 
knight, who ‘ presided’ at the organ, 

“To give the proper effect wanted, Trombones and 
Double-drums filled the vacuums. To supply the 
deficiencies in the accompaniment, Bassoon obbligatos and 
German flute appoggiaturas, completely up the 
fulness of sound, rendering the air more /zve/y, and doing 
away with at the same time odso/e¢e and /anguid passages ; 
and, that modern composers might evince their superior 
judgment over the old school, jigg or pastorella move- 
ments have, to one or two of the choruses, been substituted 
in lieu of their proper common time.” 

At the end of the article (signed J. Carter) we read :— 

“Rather throw his (Handel’s) dzsorganised masses on 
the shelf, and let oblivion be their fate, than thus violate 
the memory of an exalted name, whose soul anticipated 
in his blissful strains that eternity of joy, known only in 
the realms above.” 

But to return to the Smart score. 

In “ Every Valley” the flute and bassoon parts have 
been revised; in many places in which the first bassoon 
supports the voice, it has been scratched through, as, for 
instance, in the passage— 


nie 


In “But who may abide” the two flute parts in the 
closing bars before the Prestissimo are omitted, and so, 
too, in the three last bars before the Larghetto is resumed. 
In “O, thou that tellest,” Mozart writes ¢as/o solo against 
the tenth bar of the continuo. So it is in Sir George’s 
copy, and further, he has written in the margin “ Mozart 
puts T. S.” To the additional wind in “For unto us a 
child is born,” trombones are added; also for certain 
passages in “Glory to God.” The “He shall feed” is 
not as in Mozart, but divided, according to the later 
Handel version, between contralto and soprano ; neither 
has the Mozart com sordiné been accepted. In “ He was 
despised,” the parts for clarinet and bassoon are modified. 
The doubling of the voice part, now by the one instru- 
ment, now by the other is set aside; while the four 
chords with which Mozart filled up the impressive pause 
in bars 11—10 counting from the end of the voice part 
are deservedly despised and rejected. Robert Franz, in 
the preface to his edition of the Messiah, reminds us that 
Mozart’s score bears traces of the old Adam Hiller, and 
very possibly this may have been one case in point. Sir 
George seems to have liked the effect of the bassoon part 
just before the pause mentioned above, and so he trans- 
ferred it to the strings, thus : 
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With regard—this by ‘way of digression—to the “ almost 
universal misprint” of. a dotted minim and crotchet in 
place of two minims to the words “we are” at the opening 
of the chorus “And with his stripes,” it may be men- 
tioned that the correct form is given by Mozart. It is 





also to be found in a neat manuscript score of the oratorio 
in the British Museum, written during the last century. 
And, by the way, the violin part of bar 38 in “ Thou shalt 
break them,” incorrectly given by Mozart and others, is 
properly written in that score. In Smart’s score “ Thou 
art gone up on high” is not, as with Mozart, omitted, but 
it has no additional accompaniments. It is curious to note 
that in “ How beautiful are the feet” Mozart's lovely viola 
part is conspicuous by its absence. “I am obliged to 
omit the viola,” says a pencil-note at the head of the solo 
“ Why?” is a question which might be asked, though we 
doubt whether any clear answer could now be given. If 
that note referred to some particular occasion, the viola 
part, at any rate, ought to be found in the score. “Their 
sound is gone out” is marked to be sung fiano, and 
repeated forte ; the clarinets (in place of Handel’s oboes, 
as changed by Mozart) are ordered to be silent the first 
time. Trombones are added tothe “ Hallelujah.” Some 
wind passages are cut out of “I know that my Redeemer: 
liveth.” “Since by man” is marked “ semi-chorus— 
principal singers,” and only voice parts; “For as in 
Adam” is marked “semi-chorus,” and against the bass 
voice stave “ Organo.” The Handel version of “The 
trumpet shall sound” is given, and followed by the 
Mozart version ; the latter, however, is only sketched, and 
a passage for the horn transferred to the trumpet. Again, 
“If God be for us” is in both forms. Trombone parts 
are added to “ Worthy is the Lamb” ‘and staves for 
trumpets and drums are inserted. but Mozart’s parts are 
not written on them. Of Mozarv’s wind parts there is no 
trace. j.S.S. 








VULGARITY IN MUSIC, 


WE are becoming fearfully and wonderfully cultured in 
these days of higher education; and we have already 
grown so refined that there are few things we dare any 
longer call by their right names. A spade has ceased to 
be a spade—it is “an instrument of production;” a 
railway-truck and a dust-cart are alike “ means of trans- 
port ;” the plain accompanist of the concerts of former 
days has blossomed out into “the conductor ;” while 
probably the real conductor is looking out a new name 
for himself. A waltz is a “ valse,” a piece a “morceau ;” 
an air with variations a “Tema con variazioni ;” and sturdy, 
beef-eating Mr. Smith describes his latest composition as 
“Etude de Concert, par Alphonse Smith.” The in- 
fluence of cheap “continuation classes” and cheaper 
university lectures is upon us. It may be seen in our 
literature, our music, our painting—indeed, in all our 
art. Nothing is spoken of with directness ; everything 
is said in hints. One must admit that the purpose 
of most of our literature and some of our painting 
is better fulfilled by this mode of suggestion than it 
possibly could be by the old mode of plain, if clumsy, 
speech ; for the purpose of our literature and painting 
is largely nastiness, and nastiness is never half so nasty 
as when it is half concealed. But the same tendency 
to depart from directness of utterance and indulge in 
strangely contorted phrases, musical euphuisms, may be 
observed in modern music, where apparently there is 
nothing to be gained by it. The modern composer will 
no more write a plain melody that needs no explaining in 
the light of modern harmony, than the modern novelist 
will say precisely what Edwin and Angelina find so 
pleasing in one another. He goes out of his way to 
make his melodies recondite; he deliberately alters the 
obvious anid satisfactory phrase to something unusual o- 
even outré, until many a modern composition produces 
a mental effect analogous to the physical effect one 
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experiences on hearing an instrument which is very much 
out of tune. This dread of the commonplace is chiefly 
the fruit of our culture—its chief fruit. We are terrified 
of being set down as vulgar. And when we have done 
our best to avoid that condemnation, the truth remains 
that there never was so much valgarity in art as there is 
in the art of the present day. Culture has overreached 
itself. 

This may seem a hard saying ; and I must own that at 
first it is not very easy to see how one may be vulgar 
through excess of refinement. Yet it is true enough. 
Vulgarity shows itself in many ways ; and the way least 
common to-day is the plain direct way. There were never, 
I believe, fewer men than now who deliberately have gone 
out of their way to write something they are ashamed of 
to please the popular palate, never fewer who have gone 
into art totally uneducated, and through lack.of education 
offend ong with blatant vulgarisms of the Jerome K. 
Jerome or Zangwill sort. Zangwills and Jeromes there 
are in every generation, but, in music at least, they are 
scarce, for the sufficiently simple reason that in music 
Zangwillism and Jeromism do not pay. Moreover, 
most of the vulgarity in music to-day proceeds not from 
those who have gone into music as into a trade, but from 
those who honestly wish to write the best music there is 
in them, music like in kind, if not in degree, to the music 
of the great masters. They desire, that is, to write 
cultured music—and this desire is their undoing. We 
must remember that our university extension and even- 
ing continuation class culture is not a real byt a sham 
culture, that it is the merest veneer, and underneath it 
the barbarian lurks still. All these “cultured” young 
men and women who are writing Yellow Book tales and 
“ Pseudonyms,” or producing mystical etchings or im- 
pressionist paintings that one would hardly wish one’s 
mother or father to see, or composing cantatas or draw- 
ing-room ballads on proper enough themes, but without 
a bar of genuine melody from beginning to end—are 
these young men and women really cultured? has their 
education so penetrated them that they think, feel, as 
well as speak, in a cultured manner? One has only to 
watch them for three minutes to find that cultured, in the 
finer sense of the word, they are not; that they know 
nothing, or next to nothing; that they rarely have any 
sense of the greatness of great art or the meanness of 
small art; that, in a word, they have the real work of 
cultivating themselves yet to begin. So far as one may 
judge, few of them will ever begin it, for they are satisfied 
with their false surface culture. They come of a stock 
that for generations has been content with the simplest 
thoughts, or no thoughis at all; but the spread of modern 
education has introduced them to ‘the society of “the 
great”—to the society of Shakespeare, Shelley, Keats, of 
Bacon, Kant, Schopenhauer, of Handel, Bach, Wagner, 
of Botticelli, Turner, Whistler. The one right thing to 


do in the circumstances would be to lie quiet, and try to. 


—— the spirit which enables these mighty ones to 
walk with such a lofty bearing through the world, and to 
speak in such noble tones; and this is what the newly- 
educated bourgeois will not do. He is like the arvenu 
who, with his sudden increase of fortune, takes a fine 
house, with fine furniture, fine servants, fine everything, 
and having asked a fine company to dinner, thinks it 
incumbent on him to talk and act finely too. He apes 
the accent of his guests, — their phrases, their man- 
ner; and of course is entirely unaware that his imitations 


are ludicrously unlike the real thing, and only make him 
laughed at. He shows his vulgarity by the way he does 
a refined thing, for he does it, not because he feels it to be 
refined, or feels refinement to be admirable, but because 





he believes it is the right thing to do it in that society. 
And the reason why so much of our art is vulgar is that 
our writers, painters, and musicians, forsaking the ver- 
nacular mode of expression which they might use 
naturally, easily, with effect, ape the accent and manner 


‘(so to speak) of those with whom they would fain asso- 


ciate, the accent and manner of Wagner, of Whistler, of 
Swinburne, and George Meredith. They copy the great 
men’s phrases, and always copy them wrongly, for they 
do not possess the feeling which guided the great men 
in first using them ; and they copy them laughably, for 
the ambitiousness of their speech is in ludicrous contrast 
with the thing they have to express. Let me illustrate 
with special reference to our composers. 

The greater part of the music of Palestrina, Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, and even Wagner, is amaz- 
ingly simple. I do not mean that they wrote nothing but 
semibreves and minims, nor does it much matter that at 
times all of them, and the earlier composers especially, 
used a great many notes to the bar. What I do mean is, 
that in general outline their music is for the most part 
simple and diatonic, that the melodies and the harmonic 
progressions are rarely recondite. On occasion Wagner 
availed himself of every modern resource, yet if you take 
the progressions of, say, the Walkiirenritt, the Walhalla 
theme, the “ Rainbow” Music, you will find that they are 
clear, and firm as a giant’s step. In fact, from each of the 
composers I have mentioned it would be quite easy to 
give numerous examples of profoundly moving effects got 
by almost primitive means. Not to multiply instances, 
let me remind my readers of the “ Hallelujah” chorus 
and “Worthy is the Lamb; ” of the final chorus of 
the Matthew Passion; of “Dove sono” (in Le Nozze di 
Figaro) ; of the plain theme of the finale of the Choral 
Symphony ; of. the Mass Aterna Christi Munera. In 
all these the composers have said what they had to say 
without elaboration ; and what they had to say was great 
indeed. On the other hand, all the great composers have 
written complicated and even involved music ; but when- . 
ever they have done so, the reason for the complication 
or involution lies on the surface. It is easy enough, for 
instance, to see that Wagner could not depict the cha- 
racter of such a curious being as Kundry by the ordinary 
resources of diatonic harmony which served for the 
Walhalla motive ; that Mozart, wishing to give utterance 
to hysterical terror, could not make the Kyrie of the 
Requiem as simple as “ Dove sono;” that the wailing 
grief of the opening chorus of the Matthew Passion 
could by no means be expressed in such primitive melody 
as that of the final chorus. In short, we find that the 
masters never used elaborate methods when simple 
methods sufficed ; but that when they have something to 
express which demands elaboration, then they use it 
without hesitation, and with a result that justifies it. We 
can see that to the masters it was the first and last law of 
art that the simplest possible means must always be made 
to serve, that to use elaboration when simplicity would 
bring the desired result quite as well, was an artistic sin. 
Now, when we come to examine the music of cultured 
“Young England,” the first thing we observe is that 
Young England has never realised the customary sim- 
plicity of the masters he wishes to imitate, but seizes 
upon the rare outbreaks of elaboration, and imitates these 
to attain an end less great, infinitely less beautiful, than 
that which the masters would be content to get with a few 
simple bars of melody and harmony. Like the parvenu, 
who observes that a cultured person sometimes uses a 
French, or German, or,-in very rare instances, a Latin 
pee with happy effect, and thenceforth interlards all 

is conversation (as some vulgar writers do their “ copy ”) 
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with foreign tags, so the sham-cultured composers of to- 
day are everlastingly dragging in some far-fetched musical 
conceit ; not for the sake of the artistic result, but for the 
sake of appearing to know how to “talk with a big bow- 
wow” as well as the masters they copy, and copy 
wretchedly. This is the vulgarity of which I complain, 
the vulgarity that comes of half-culture. I need not give 
examples of it ; but I may say that it is to be found not 
merely in the compositions of younger men, but in those 
of many an eminent professor, who mistakes it for 
“ distinction of style,” just as the journalists I have inci- 
dentally referred to, mistake the vulgarism of incessant 
tags for distinction of literary style. 

Many readers may not agree with me that to “talk 
fine” in this way really constitutes vulgarity ; and cer- 
tainly it is very difficult to say definitely what vulgarity is, 
in what particular manner it may be depended on to 
show itself But of this we may be sure, that in an art- 
work it does show itself much more in manner than in 
matter. The choice of subject alone can never prove a 
man to be vulgar. Dickens did show himself vulgar at 
times, not in dealing with Sam Weller and “ low life” 
generally, but in his high-falutin’ chapters; while 
Thackeray, on the other hand, no sooner introduces 
Jeames and Chawles than one feels that a deluge of 
vulgarity is impending, though in Azs high-falutin’ chap- 
ters he is true to life, refined, sympathetic, and never 
vulgar. Burns is not vulgar merely because he describes 
the jollifications of a gang of beggars and pickpockets, 
nor Shakespeare because he drew Pistol and Bardolph. 
The truth is, that to say a thing is vulgar is only to say 
that the manner of the man who addresses you (whether 
through the medium of music or words, lines or colours) 
makes you feel that he lacks some of the finer attributes of 
human nature. When Dickens makes David Copperfield 
pour forth his Adelphi-melodrama prayer to his aunt, one 
feels the want of a touch of the fine feeling that would 
have enabled Dickens to do the thing naturally ; when 
Thackeray fetches in Jeames, one feels that a man of finer 
feeling than Thackeray could not have laughed so pitilessly 
at the ways of the servants’ hall—that, in fact, by laughing 
as he does, Thackeray shows himself in some respects on 
the level of the servants’ hall. Similarly, in playing over 
the music of to-day one feels that the composers who 
cannot write a song of twenty bars without dragging in 
every new chord they know, and twisting their melodies 
away from the shape of anything singable by the human 
voice, are uneducated, and, what is worse than merely 
being uneducated (which, after all, is a thing for which 
no one can be blamed), are affecting the talk of educated 
people. I am quite aware, of course, that oddities are 
trequently set down to a foolish desire for originality ; 
and this is true enough. But its truth does not affect my 
argument ; for those who wish to be original, wish only 
to be original compared with those around them. When 
they say “ original” they mean more like the masters who 
were original ; and by the phrase I have used, “ original 
compared with those around them,” they would merely 
understand, more like the original masters than those 
around them. The number of composers who desire to 
do something extraordinary because it has never been 
done before is, I believe, very limited ; and, anyhow, I 
should no more think of appealing to them than to those 
who are vulgar for the sake of cash. 

I am very far from wishing to conclude this article with 
a choice little moral; therefore 1 refrain from saying 
that it is a pity musicians are generally so imperfectly 
educated. The best of them will always be liable to 
fall into the kind of vulgarity I have discussed, even if 
they avoid all other kinds, so long as they wish, and 





rightly wish, to talk with the accent of the masters, and 
have not entered into the spirit of the masters. The sure 
way to avoid it is to study the masters, not merely of 
music, but of painting and literature, and especially 
literature, until something of their noble mode of thinking 
and feeling about life, death, and all human things, is 
acquired, and then fine speech will not be ludicrous, but 
noble in its use. Meantime, I am far from saying to any 
composer, Try to write, not in the “ great manner,” but in 
the small manner. But I would say that in the end it 
would be best not to imitate the great or any other 
manner, but to write in the manner which is felt most 
appropriate to the matter to be expressed, to write 
not for the sake of doing something which reminds you 
of a bit of one of the great masters, and therefore seems 
grand, but solely for the sake of expressing something 
with all possible simplicity and directness. Simplicity, 
directness—these two : they are the only sure guides. If 
we follow them close, we may never write anything quite 
as great as the Crucifixus of the B minor Mass, or the 
Funeral March from Gitéferdimmerung; but neither shall 
we write anything destined to sound comically vulgar in 
men’s ears for a while and then to be forgotten. If we 
express ourselves as exactly as may be, and then criticise 
every bar, to ascertain beyond doubt that it is as beautiful 
as it can be made, then we are sure to produce the best 
music that is in us to produce, and certain to avoid vul- 
garity. Better music than is in us none can produce, and 
it is futile to try to do it by means of unusual harmonies 
and oddities of melody ; and the sin of vulgarity we can 
all avoid. J. F.R. 








STUDIES IN MODERN OPERA. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL INSTITUTION, EDINBURGH. 


By FRANKLIN PETERSON. 
(Concluded from p, 247.) 
XII.—THE STORY OF PARSIFAL AND OF THE HOLY 
GRAIL. 

IN Parsifal, his last work, and the most perfect embodi- 
ment of his theories, Wagner has been most successful 
in realising his constant desire to penetrate through 
myths to ideals—ideals ever higher than the loftiest 
idealist can dream. We know that it was not the sfory 
of Tannhiauser which attracted him in 1842, but the 
possibility the adapted version gave him of contrasting 
sensuous with pure love ; of presenting such a rare cha- 
racter study as Tannhiuser’s life, from his return to earth 
and his desire to repent, until he finds forgiveness in 
death ; of preaching his favourite gospel of A WOMAN’S 
LOVE AGAINST THE WORLD AND THE FLESH HERE, 
AND THE DEVIL HEREAFTER. 

If anyone wishes to trace the growth of such an ideal in 
the conceiving brain, he should read in Wagner’s own 
words * the striking and interesting account of how Elsa’s 
character grew from a happy example into a living type 
of perfect, loving womanhood—from an actual woman 
wronged, succoured, loving, and heartbroken by the 
inevitable disappointment in the long lost ages of Henry 
the Fowler’s kingdom, to the ideal of woman in this 
and in all ages, whose life may be the sacrifice to Fate, 
but the essence of whose love in life and death is higher 
and stronger than Fate itself. The passage is too long 
to quote here, but I shall make an extract, and the reader 
may substitute Zanmhduser, or Tristan, or Parsifal, for 





* “ Eine Mittheilung an meine Freunde,” Gesammelte Schriften, vol. iv., 
PP. 295-302. 
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Lohengrin, because the statement is true in each 
case :— 

‘He who looks on Lohengrin as a romance, included with many 
others as belonging to a certain period (e.g. of early Christian 
romanticism), grasps only the accidental and unessential, not THE 
ESSENCE which BELONGS TO NO PERIOD BUT TO THIS PRESENT 
TIMF.” 

It is just in the particular instance of the story of 
Lohengrin that this development of the central idea is 
best shown. Wagner was not in any way tied down to 
details as he was, more or less, in all his dramas from 
Tannhduser onwards. The original story of Lohengrin 
is contained in half a dozen lines of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach’s “ Parzival,” and, save the names Lohengrin (or 
rather Loherangrin) and “Princess of Brabant,” and 
the fact that the maid was saved from threatened danger 
by the Knight of the Swan, no particulars are given. 
And we can read in the “ Mittheilung” how the con- 
ception of Elsa’s character broadened and deepened in 
Wagner’s mind, until at length her relation to the story 
and to Lohengrin was entirely altered. Her hard case 
was tried and re-tried until she entirely won it, and 
Wagner was compelled, by the creation of his own 
imagination, to grant a somewhat tardy justice to a 
woman who was wronged by surrounding circumstances 
(and by Lohengrin among them) as truly as she was 
defamed by Telramund. 

‘©... It was in understanding this climax of the drama that 
the essence of human love was revealed to me. ... This noble 
woman’s heart, from whose side Lohengrin must depart because 
he, with his peculiar nature, cannot understand it, has opened its 
very depths tome. . . . And the chance arrow I shot after the long- 
sought, but not till now discovered treasure, was my Lohengrin, 
whom I had to lose in order to grasp the true womanly. . .” 


The story of Tannhiiuser, as has been already stated, 
was suggested to Weber in 1814, but .he fortunately did 
not accept it. That the composer of Der Freischiitz and 
Euryanthe would have added one more to his noble 
successes is more than possible, but Zannhauser would 
not be to us what it is—the threshold of a new world jn 
more senses than most readers are probably aware ; for 
not only is it the first of the distinctively Wagnerian 
operas, in which the poet-composer shows matter, 
manner, and myth, alike plastically subservient to his 
musical-dramatic purpose, but Wagner’s studies for the 
subject introduced him to the cycle of romances in which 
slept Lohengrin and Tristan, and Parsifal, until he woke 
them anew by the fire of his kiss. 

It was a very happy thought which led the writer of 
the old “ Volksbuch” to connect the semi-mythical 
Tannhauser with the historical Tournament of Song held 
at the Wartburg by Hermann of Thuringia in 1207. 
And it was a very happy chance which led Wagner to 
the “ Volksbuch.” Among those who we know were 
present at the Wartburg contest were Walther von der 
Vogelweide, Biterolf, Klingsohr von Ungerland, and, 
noblest minnesinger of them all, Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach. Wolfram remained for some years at Hermann’s 
Court, and it was there he wrote his famous poems 
“ Parzival” and “ Titurel,” in the former of which we find 
the legend of Loherangrin. We cannot stay to examine 
the sixteen books of “Parzival,” but we must call attention 
to one most striking feature—their high moral tone and 
purity of thought and expression. And in this we may 
cheerfully and proudly associate with his name the name 
of Europe’s latest master-singer. Not only has Wagner 
seized the spirit of his greatest predecessors, but he has 
still further purified the characters, refined the expression 
of ideas, and etherealised the motives and springs of 
action. His ear was quick to hear the whispered sug- 


gestion of a strange word. Professor Rhys tells us* that 
Herzeloyde is a “bogus name” given by Wolfram von 
Eschenbach to the mother of Parzival, “as he calls 
Peredur.” Also that Herzeloyde is “clearly nothing but 
the Welsh word ‘argloydes’—‘lady, domina’—applied 
to her in'the Welsh original, drawn upon by some of 
Wolfram’s French predecessors in the treatment of the 
story.” We should be grateful to Wolfram’s ignorance 
of Welsh and his determination to make the best of a 
difficulty, for, acting on the hint thus given, Wagner has 
invented a character whose sweetness pervades a large 
part of the work—the only womanly character in it—-and 
whose proper “motive” is the very essence of tender 
love, and the “Leiden des Herzens,” for the sword 
pierced through Herzeleide’s own heart also. Wagner's 
““Montsalvat” is the “Mont Salvaesche,” the savage 
country of the old legend, and has its origin far back 
in Celtic mists. But what a noble sound has the later 
name—the Mount of Safety or Salvation ! 

They must surely be thoughtless people who ask the 
question, “ How far is an author justified in tampering, 
for a poetic or ethic purpose, with legend?” So much 
depends on the author, on his purpose, on the legend, 
and, above all, on the success attained. To go no further 
than this very cycle of Grail romances, is there any 
more famous name in all legend than that of King Arthur 
himself? And certainly the original Arthur, the father of 
his own nephews, or even the later Arthur who lives in 
the “grave narrative of Geoffrey,” or the “ gossiping 
pages of Malory,” could hardly bear the scrutiny of that 
fierce light which beats from the “Idylls of the King.” 
But who would or could turn to the older, less perfect cha- 
racter now from the contemplation of Tennyson’s““ fault- 
less king” girt about with “the pure severity of perfect 
light ?” 

In no detail of the old story is this extraordinary 
evolution more clearly shown than in the Grail legend 
itself. Originally of Celtic origin, it is evidently closely 
connected with the story of that Cauldron (“of the Head 
of Hades”) which was brought from the lower world by 
Arthur. The rim of the Cauldron was set with pearls ; 
no one within its influence had aught to fear from plague 
or old age. The Grail of the earlier period of the trans- 
formation or christianising of the heathen myth feeds those 
at table with whatsoever food they desire ; the unworthy 
may not remain near it; but its own knights within the 
sphere of its influence remain ever young, and time 
passes them by. The gradual transformation of the 
material Cauldron into the ethereal Grail now goes on 
apace. The Cauldron, which would not cook for a 
coward, becomes the Grail which will supply no one 
polluted with sin. The material dish, which provided 
unlimited food, becomes the spiritual source of a super- 
natural strength in those whose meat and whose drink it 
is to do the holy bidding of the Grail. And the idea 
which crept into the Grail story very early in the Chris- 
tian centuries, that only the pure in heart might see the 
Grail, led to the gradual purging of Galahad, and Parsifal, 
and Arthur himself, from all taint, and so to the noblest 
and most beautiful ideals which have ever been held up 
in the history of myth and legend. 

The legend of the Grail in its completest (latest) form, 
runs that, after the Last Supper, Pilate’s servant stole 
the dish from the upper room, and it was the same dish 
which was held to Pilate when he washed his hands before 
the multitude, Pilate afterwards gave it to Joseph of 
Arimathea, and when the body of the Saviour was taken 
from the cross, the drops of blood which still fell from the 








* “The Arthurian Legend.” 
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holy wounds were received therein. St. Joseph was 
imprisoned for forty-two years by the Jews, during 
which period he was miraculously sustained by the 
sacred vessel. When he (or his son) journeyed to 
Britain (about 63 A.D.) he carried his treasure with him 
and deposited it there at Glastonbury, along with 
the spear of Longinus, which had pierced the Saviour’s 
side. 

The desire further to spiritualise the details of the 
legend soon substituted a cup for the dish ; and we read 
of the Holy Grail, or the cup out of which our Lord dis- 
pensed the sacrament of His blood, being a prime object 
of one of the Crusades. It was brought to Europe, and 
for long a cup of green glass was revered at Genoa as the 
original Grail, until a careful examination ruthlessly fixed 
the earliest possible date of its manufacture several 
centuries later than the dawn of the Christian era. 

It seems to have been Walter Map, the twelfth-century 
English writer, to whom first occurred the happy idea of 
combining the so far perfected Grail legend with the 
cycle of Arthurian legends. The intimate relations and 
the constant interchange of communication between 
England and France easily account for the introduc- 
tion of the Celtic romances into that country, and the 
new life given by Walter Map to these old tales proved 
strong enough entirely to overthrow the influence of 
the Charlemagne romances with which the troubadours 
of that time were almost exclusively occupied. The 
theme spread far and wide, and the published romances 
of Chrestien (or Chrétien) de Troyes proved the treasure- 
house of European singers. .Chrestien wrote “ Perceval 
le Gallois” or, “ Li Contes del Graal” (50,000 verses), 
“ Lancelot du Lac,” or “Le Chevalier de la Charrette,” 
and others. Heseems to have had access to two different 
versions of the original legends. Indeed, from this time 
it begins to*be almost impossible to define the limits of 
the action and the reaction on each other of French, 
English, and Welsh legend and idea, and of French, 
German, English, and Welsh language and idiom. What- 
ever the cause there are several confusions of names and 
incidents in Chrestien’s poems. One of these confusions 
he sought to unravel by Lancelot’s love for Guinevere— 
a more or less conscious invention which to all ages ruined 
the reputation of a stainless knight and blackened the 
character of Guinevere, but proved the happiest possible 
accident for his poem and for the poems of many who 
followed him. 

There seems to be little doubt that Lancelot and 
Peredur, or Parsifal, were originally the same character. 
Their very names are the same, for Peredur comes from 
Par, a lance,* and his name in full was Peredur of the 
Long Lance. And Perceval /e Gallois, the hero of 
Chrestien’s poem, is not Perceval the Frenchman, but 
Perceval ‘he Welshman. (Thename Lancelot first occurs 
{as Lanzelet] in a German poem by one Ulrich von 
Zatzikhoven, who seems to have translated it towards the 
end of the twelfth century from a lost French version.) 

In a later romance, the famous “ Queste del Saint 
Graal” (about 1200 A.D.), we find Sir Galahad occupying 
Peredur’s place ; so we may regard Parsifal as the sum 
of the virtues of these three famous knights, Peredur, 
Lancelot (the original, unstained by Chrestien’s calumny), 
and Galahad. 

Owen, or Gavan, the son of Lancelot, is treated by the 
French romancists and their German imitators as the em- 
bodiment of the deSire after worldly fame, as contrasted 
with the spiritual natures and aspirations of the more 
perfect ideals. Thus, although he fulfilled all the outward 





* Professor Rhys’s ‘‘ The Arthurian Legend.” 





duties which should have entitled him to become the 
Grail King, he is debarred from the honour on account of 
the one thing he lacked. 

Even Parsifal, truest and purest knight as he was, had 
to undergo years of privation, suffering, conflict, and 
danger, in which he was taught humility and dependence 
on a strength greater than any earthly. . 


‘Qh, son, thou hast not true humility, 
The highest virtue, mother of them all; 
Her thou hast not known ; for what is this 
Thou thoughtest of thy prowess and’thy sins? 
Thou hast not lost thyself to save thyself.” 
[The Holy Grail, Tennyson. ] 


Such are a very few of the hundred points of interest 
along the line of the development of this most wonderful 
and loveliest of medizval conceptions. 

To a few pure and humble souls was it given to see 
the Grail. Galahad saw it :— 


‘I, Galahad, saw the Grail, 
The Holy Grail, descend upon the shrine, 

+ * * * . 
And hither am I come ; and never yet 
Hath what thy sister taught me first to see, 
This Holy Thing, failed from my side, nor come 
Covered, but moving with me night and day, 
Fainter by day, but always in the night 
Bloodred, and sliding down the blackened marsh 
Bloodred, and on the naked mountain top 
Bloodred, and in the sleeping mere below 
Bloodred. . . . 
° Hence I go; and one will crown me king 
Far in the spiritual city ; and come thou, too, 
For thou shalt see the vision when I go.” [The Holy Grail.] 


“ Percivale” saw it as he followed Galahad at his 
behest :— 
‘*T yearned to follow ; 
And thrice above him all the heavens 
Opened and blazed with thunder, such as seemed 
Shoutings of all the sons of God ; and first 
At once I saw him far.on the great sea, 
In silver shining armour, starry clear. 
+ ” * * * 
And o’er his head the Holy Vessel hung 
Redder than any rose, a joy to me, 
For now I knew the veil had been withdrawn. 
Then in a moment when they blazed again 
Opening, I saw the least of little stars 
Down in the waste, and straight beyond the star 
I saw the spiritual city, and all her spires 
And gateways ina glory, like one pearl— 
No larger, though the goal of all the saints— 
Strike from the sea ; and from the star there shot 
A rose red — to the city, and there 
Dwelt, and I knew it was the Holy Grail, 
Which never eyes again on earth shall see,” 
{The Holy Grail.] 


Still more beautiful is the description of the vision 
granted to Percivale’s sister :— 


‘* | have seen the Holy Grail : 
For, waked at dead of night, I heard a scund 
As of a silver horn from o’er the hills 
Blown. ° 

And the slender sound 

As from a distance beyond distance grew 
Coming upon me. O, never harp nor horn 
Nor aught we blow with breath, or touch with hand, 
Was like that music as it came: and then 
Streamed thro’ my cell a cold and silver beam, 
And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 
Rose red, with beatings in it, as if alive, 
Till all the white walls of my cell were dyed 
With rosy colours leaping on the wall ; 
And then the music faded, and the Grail 
Passed, and the beam decayed, and from the walls 
The rosy quiverings died into the night.” [The Holy Grail, 
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But surely the most marvellous vision of the Grail was 
that vouchsafed at the end of the nineteenth century to 
’ the poet-composer of Parsifal. 


THE END. 








s SIR CHARLES HALLE. 


IN one sense the late Sir Charles Hallé may be claimed 
by three countries, for born in Germany he remained 
there until seventeen years old, then passed twelve years in 
France, and for the rest of his life resided in England. 
As, however, the last period was by far the longest— 
forty-seven years—and most important, we may surely 
claim him as an Englishman. 

’ Hallé was born April 11, 1819, at Hagen near Elberfeld 
(Westphalia), where his father was Capellmeister, and 
showed early signs of musical talent ; indeed, he is said 
to have made his first appearance in public at the age of 
four, when he played a pianoforte sonata! He studied 
for a short time under Rinck at Darmstadt, but went to 
Paris in 1836, where he enjoyed intercourse with such 
men as Liszt, Cherubini, Chopin, etc. In 1846 Hallé, 
Alard, and Franchomme together started a series of 
chamber concerts at the Conservatoire, but the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 decided him to cross the Channel, and over 
here he quickly stepped into pub’’c favour as a pianist. 
Most biographical notices of Hallé state that his first 
appearance in England was in that year, but this is 
apparently a mistake, as he seems to have not only 
visited London in 1843, but (according to one authority) 
played at a concert given there by Sivori in June. 

In 1850 he was appointed conductor of the Gentlemen's 
Concerts in Manchester, and seven years later started 

‘his owk orchestral concerts there with the permanent 
orchestra still associated with his name. As a pianist he 
was long connected with the “ Popular Concerts” in 
London, being there and elsewhere constantly associated 
with Mme. Norman Neruda, whom he married in 1888, 
(the same year in which he received knighthood), his first 
marriage having taken place in 1841. 

Nor were Hallé’s labours confined to England, for 
together with Lady Hallé he made concert tours in 
Australia (1890 and 1891), and South Africa, returning 
from the last only a month before his sudden death. 
This occurred on Friday, October 25th, at Manchester, 
where he was buried with the rites of the Roman Church 
on the Tuesday following (29th). 

The work and character of the deceased musician un- 
doubtedly exerted a more lasting, widespread, and wholly 
beneficial influence on the English musical public of his 
time than can be realised by the present generation. 
While not possessed of the “thrilling” personality of his 
contemporaries, Liszt and Thalberg, nor of the almost 
startling characteristics of a Paderewski, a Reisenauer, a 
Nickisch, familiar to more modern audiences, his quiet 
persistent influence year after year as pianist, teacher, 
and conductor, had a large share in raising the tone of 
the preceding generation in musical matters. For it 
must not be forgotten that while the-younger generation 
listen approvingly to the “advanced” music of a Wagner, 
a Tschaikowsky, or a Dvorak, their fathers and mothers 
welcomed an operatic transcription, or a “ firework” 
fantasia, far more warmly than a work by Beethoven or 
Mozart. And Hallé had the courage not to pander to 
the popular taste ; so what matter if, as pianist and con- 
ductor, he was somewhat cold and unemotional, when by 
his persistent inclusion of Beethoven in his programmes 
he helped to educate up English audiences to appreciate 
that master, and when to him also belongs the honour of 





having introduced to them Schubert’s Sonatas and 
Berlioz’ Faust? Again, himself a teacher (number- 
ing among his pupils the Princess of Wales and her 
daughters), he rendered real service to the profession 
by his editions of classical pianoforte works (such as 
Beethoven’s Sonatas), and by his widely-used “ Practical 
Pianoforte School,” besides being instrumental in found- 
ing the Manchester Royal College of Music in 1893. As 
a conductor, he not only did good and solid work in 
Manchester (from 1850 to his death), but also at the 
Bristol Musical Festivals since their inception in 1873. 
And, as we said before, Hallé’s quiet but earnest labours 
were no mean factor in the improved standard of musical 
performances in England to-day, compared to what it was 
when he landed on our shores forty-seven years ago. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


THE second Gewandhaus Concert, on the 17th of October, 
introduced for the first time there, Josef Hofmann, who was so 
much talked about some years ago, and who has evidently 
studied hard in the interim. It was a pity that he did not play 
a single piece by which we could judge of his artistic depth or 
intelligence ; Rubinstein’s Concerto in D minor, and solos by 
Chopin, Liszt, and Godard only affording opportunity for 
technical display. Experience proves that pianists who are 
equal to the execution of these and similar pieces often fail 
miserably when attempting the classics. Orchestral works were 
represented by Mendelssohn’s A major symphony, the ‘‘ Tragic” 
overture of Brahms, the Introduction to the Mezstersinger, and 
the overture to Donna Diana by Reznicek. The first-named 
three we are accustomed to hear excellently rendered, and on 
this occasion also the execution was throughout praiseworthy, 
setting aside that the first movement of Mendelssohn’s symphony 
was taken a little too fast, which resulted in a loss of clearness 
and effect. Reznicek’s overture was a novelty to the Gewandhaus 
audience and was well received. It is a fast scherzo—a kind of 
‘* Perpetuum mobile” for orchestra— with reminiscences of 
Mendelssohn here and there, occasionally a little trivial, but on 
the whole maintaining a pleasant vein of good, sound music. 
We only missed a melodic contrast to the incessant metion. 

By way of novelty, the third Gewandhaus Concert produced 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Pathetic” Symphony, which testifies to the 
fine talent of the deceased artist, but also shows that his 
artistic perception had not become clear. We consider it a 
mistake that the symphony ends with a long adagzo ; even the 
Pastoral Symphony suffers from the circumstance that Beethoven 
ended it with an adllegretto. The other orchestral works were 
Goldmark’s overture to Sakuntala, which possesses a certain 
charm but little depth, and Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo, and 
Finale, the last-named being the only one that entirely pleased 
us. Except for the rather faulty intonation of the wind instru- 
ments at the beginning of ‘T’schaikowsky’s Symphony, the 
orchestra was as excellent as usual. Fraulein Ternina sang an 
air from Figaro and some Lieder in a satisfactory manner, 

On October 21st, the Bohemian String Quartet gave the first 
of their four soirées, but it was badly attended. These artists 
played quartets by Brahms, Haydn, and Carl Bendel. The 
latter was a novelty here ; more interesting than pleasing, how- 
ever, the composer preferring the piquant to the purely beautiful. 
Far better attended was the concert of Herr and Frau Hildach. 
They sang in admirable harmony duets by Schumann and 
Hildach ; and whilst Herr Hildach had the greatest success in 
Loewe’s “ Der Erlkénig” and ‘‘ Archibald Douglas,” his wife 
achieved the greatest triumph with one of Reinecke’s children’s 
songs. 

The fourth Gewandhaus Concert was on the 31st October, 
when two stock pieces of our orchestra, the Cortolenus Overture 
and Schubert’s c major Symphony, were admirably performed, 
only the ¢empz in the latter were often a little uncertain. The 
choice of the third orchestral number—a Bach Prelude and 
Fugue orchestrated and augmented by a Chorale, by J.J. Abert 
—cannot be commended, for it is impossible to approve when a 
prelude from the “ Wohltemperirtes Clavier” is transcribed, is 
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combined with an organ fugue, and, finally, has a chorale 
added on. Esser’s transcription of some organ works of Bach 
for orchestra cannot be compared with this. Still, it cannot be 
denied that this ‘derangement by Abert produces a good 
effect on the surface, but that makes it worse, for the public is 
induced to believe that it is a beautiful work. Herr Hugo 
Becker ny 2 with his wonted success Haydn’s ’cello Concerto 
revised by Gevaert, and two solos by De Goens and Popper. 

On November 1st, Herr Eugen Gura, so popular here as a 
singer, gave a Lieder-Abend. The large Albert Hall was 
almost filled. Gura sang no less than seventeen songs besides 
granting several encores, and his voice sounded fresher than 
some weeks before, while his style and enunciation are still as 
admirable as in former years. His programme contained only 
four names: Schubert, Schumann, Zumpe, and Loewe. The 
Lieder by Zumpe were new to us, and Gura gained a great success 
with them, but they left the impression that the music had no 
intrinsic merit, their effect being largely due to the words and to 
the unsurpassable rendering. 

M. Siloti, the renowned pianist, gave a recital on November 2nd, 
unaided, with the sole exception of one number for two pianos 
(a Suite by Arensky) in which Herr Dayas joined him. The 
programme consisted of pieces by Handel, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Chopin, Liszt, Napravnik, Tanejew, Rachmaninoff, Tschai- 
kowsky, and Arensky; evidently Siloti takes great pains to 
introduce his compatriots in Germany! Unmixed satisfaction 
was not gained from any of the Russian works performed, for 
though many showed undoubted talent, all of them sacrificed 
beauty to piquancy and dizarrerie. Of course, Siloti played 
every item with elegance and virtuosity, but these two qualities 
did not suffice for Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 27, No. .2, the 
rendering of which we could not agree with. 

On November 4th, the Royal Conservatorium gave its 
usual concert on the anniversary of Mendelssohn’s death (its 
founder), The overture to Ruy Blas and the ‘‘ Reformation ” 
Symphony were excellently performed, under Hans Sitt’s 
direction, besides Which the violin concerto, some ‘‘ Lieder ohne 
Worte,” and some choruses were given. The same evening a 
concert was given by the Liszt-Verein, the Bohemian Quartet 
held their second Soirée, and a performance of Lohengrin took 
place in the theatre. That is too much for Leipzig, and the 
concerts were either badly attended or filled with “ free tickets.” 
Quite a delightful concert was given by Fritz von Bose together 
with the baritone Otto Freytag on the 6th ult., in the hall of the 
Hotel de Prusse. Herr von Bose is a native of Leipzig and an 
old student of the Conservatorium who has: become an accom- 
plished pianist. Though not possessed of the stupendous 
physical force that too often leads to unpleasant extravagance, 
he is not wanting in power combined with great expression. He 
played works by Beethoven, Moszkowski, Sgambati, Chopin, 
von Bose, and Reinecke, receiving much applause and numerous 
recalls. Not less favourable is our verdict on Herr Freytag, 
who is a sympathetic and excellently trained singer, and was 
warmly applauded in songs by Schubert, Schumann, Carissimi, 
Rubinstein, and Wallnéfer. 

At the fifth Gewandhaus Concert three of the best numbers 
from the orchestral répertoire were again produced—Mozart’s 
E flat Symphony, Beethoven's Symphony in B, and Mendelssohn's 
“Hebrides” Overture. When such works are played as 
excellently as in former times one need not be surprised, but 
the intelligent hearer will, nevertheless, remark that now all 
the quick ¢empi are taken very quickly indeed, and all the slow 
tempi very slowly indeed, and that the steady rhythm has given 
place to.a certain fluctuation. Herr Scheidemantel sang songs 
by Berlioz, Schubert, Rubinstein, and (by way of encore) 
Schumann. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


“ CHRISTMAS is coming!” and although it is perhaps 
rather early to wish our readers a “ Merry Christmas” 
(which we most cordially do), it is not too early for them 
to begin practising up their music for that festive season. 
So we give this month three short pieces from the newly 
published “ Christmas Album ”—z.e. a miniature “ Adora- 





tion” written expressly for it by Cornelius Gurlitt, one of 
Mendelssohn’s so-called “ Christmas Pieces,” and a 
“Chorus of Angels” by Franz Abt, transcribed for piano. 
forte. We should advise our readers to get the whole 
album (which only costs Is.), as they can then select grave 
or yay to suit different tastes, from the sixteen pieces it 
contains. These vary from time-honoured Christmas 
carols of different countries, and extracts from the “ Christ- 
mas Oratorio,” to a lively minuet, a “ Ghost Story,” Gade’s 
“ Christmas Bells,” “ Christmas Tree,” etc., and range from 
Bach and tradition, to Tschaikowsky and Reinecke ! 


Reviews of Hew Music and Pew 
nitions, 


a 

Canons, through all major and minor keys, for the 
Pianoforte. By MAX REGER. Book I., two-part 
canons. (Edition No. 63342; net, 2s. 6d.) London : 
Augener & Co. 

WE cannot do better than give the author's preface to 

this interesting collection of sixty-three two-part canons : 

‘« These canons, extending over all the major and minor keys, aim 
at an entirely equal development of both hands, so that they can be 
used as preparatory exercises for the polyphonic style. Unlike 
those previously published, which are with very few exceptions 
canons in the octave only, and dispense entirely with rhythmically 
varied entries and contrary movement, the most diverse kinds of 
canons will be found represented in the present collection. Thus, 
then, I hope to have committed to the indulgent criticism of my 
confréres a little work for students, tending to promote not only 
technical aims but also musical gntelligence.” 

We may safely say that Max Reger has ably accom- 
plished his purpose, for his work bears evidence to the 
fact that he is a master of this form. It is a work which 
will advance his reputation amongst musicians, and raise 
still greater expectations in the future. Many of the 
numbers are founded on motives from classical com- 
positions (Bach, Beethoven, Clementi, etc.) and a few 
Volkslieder. \n one instance, the complete melody of 
“The Last Rose of Summer” is given as a canon in the 
octave. They all display great ingenuity, and deserve 
the attention of earnest students. We notice that the com- 
poser adopts Dr. Riemann’s method of phrasing, with 
which most of our readers have no doubt already formed 
some acquaintance. = 


Twelve short, progressive pieces for the Pianoforte. 

ANTON STRELEZKI. London: Augener & Co. 
IT is scarcely necessary to review these charming little 
compositions of Strelezki separately in detail. The title 
of each adequately describes its character, and that which 
might be said in praise of any particular one, would apply 
with equal fairness to any of the others. The first six are 
admirably suited to the youngest beginners, while the 
second six are a trifle more advanced. We say without 
hesitation that they will be hailed with delight by every 
young pianist, and will not be without interest to the 
many who are entrusted with children’s early musical 
training. Strelezki decidedly scores a success, so per- 
fectly melodious and so prettily harmonized are they, one 
and all. The titles are :—1, Simple Story; 2, The first 
Grief ; 3, Frolicking ; 4, A Ghost Story ; 5, The Young 
Hero (march) ; 6, Jolly Companions ; 7, Contentment ; 
8, Hunting Song; 9, March-Violet ; 10, Forget-me-Not ; 
11, Hedgeé-roses ; 12, The Young Soldier. 








By 


Le coucou. Rondeau pour Piano. Par CLAUDE DAQUIN. 
a by Dr. HUGO RIEMANN. London: Augener 

oO. 
THE new edition of this simple rondeau (composed on 
the notes of the cuckoo, a minor third) by Claude 
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Daquin (1694-1772), will prove of great interest to 
teachers and others familiar with the new system of 
phrasing by Dr. Riemann, a system which is beginning 
to make its influence felt upon the younger composers 
and musicians abroad. The fingering is strictly of the 
modern school, and is alone well worth the careful study 
which it calls for from young players. Not a single 
measure throughout the piece has escaped the critical eye 
of the editor ; in fact, it is evident from the large number 
of dynamic signs that not a note -has been passed over 
without due consideration. The composition itself is 
pleasing, and makes a good finger study, without being at 
all difficult. We trust that our few remarks will suffice 
to call attention to this thoroughly instructive piece. 


Souvenir de Venise. Barcarolle pour piano. Par F. 

KIRCHNER. Op. 614. London: Augener & Co. 
No one could wish for anything more acceptable in the 
way of easy salon music than that of F. Kirchner. The 
piece under notice has not one difficult passage in it 
for young pianists ; on the contrary, it lies conveniently 
under‘ the fingers in the easy keys (for piano) of A flat 
and D flat major, and flows pleasantly along from begin- 
ning to end. There are few who possess the talent to 
pen music of this particular class—so serviceable to the 
teacher and so helpful to the pupil—to such an extent as 
Kirchner, and this piece, along with many others, well 
hears out our statement. —— i 
Gondolina, By LRON D’OURVILLE. (1) For pianoforte 

solo. {2) For pianoforte duet. (3) For violin and 

pianoforte. London: Augener & Co. i 
THE well-merited success achieved by those fascinating 
piano duets, the Soirées musicales, by Leon d’Ourville, 
amply justifies their adaptation as pianoforte solo and 
violin and pianoforte duet, and should the publishers see 
their way to publish similar arrangements of all the 
pieces contained in the original work, their popularity 
amongst violinists is a foregone conclusion. The work 
of transcription has been carried out by R. Kleinmichel 
and Emile Thomas, in both cases with the best results. 
The violin part in the arrangement, by E. Thomas, is 
very pretty, and is effectively fingered (in the first and 
third positions only) and bowed. 


Kinder-Symphonie. Toy symphony for pianoforte, two 
violins, violoncello, and nine toy-instruments. By 
CARL REINECKE. (Edition No. 7115; net, 3s.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

CARL REINECKE’S new toy symphony arrives just in 

time to put in rehearsal for the numerous holiday 

entertainments associated with Christmas festivities, in 
which our young people love to distinguish themselves. 

A more éntertaining little work than this would indeed be 

hard to find ; one so full of life and merry humour, and 

withal so cleverly conceived from a musical point of view. 

The pianoforte part is included in the full score, consist- 

ing of two violins, violoncello, and nine toy instruments, 

viz. nightingale, cuckoo, two trumpets, drum, rattle, bells, 
glass bell, and tea-tray. It is impossible to examine this 
score, noting the various symphonic effects, without 
feeling mightily amused thereat, and at the same time 
being impressed with the cleverness of the whole thing. 

The symphony has four movements. The principal 

motive of the first is one of the Leipzig street cries :— 
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Warme, weiche Brezeln, warme, weiche. 


This theme is worked out in orthodox style, giving 
the trumpets and cuckoo Jdri/liant opportunities for 





display. The composer introduces in the second move- 
ment (Andantino) as many as six popular melodies, in 
such a manner that first one is heard, then two, and finally 
three together, the pianoforte sustaining an accompani- 
ment. The short third movement is in march rhythm on 
original motives, as also is the fourth (entitled “ Steeple- 
chase”). The latter, in galop rhythm, makes a bright and 
lively finale. A few directions are given by the com- 
poser in his preface, from which we quote the following :— 


‘This toy symphony is so constructed that the pianoforte can, if 
necessary, be dispensed with if the string instruments are played, 
and, on the other hand, these are not absolutely necessary if a 
pianist be available, only then the second movement must be 
omitted. An increased number of string instruments heightens the 
effect. The two trumpets could easily be played by one 
person. That the little work is to be looked upon solely as a 
joke, scarcely needs mention. The musician will discover many a 
harmless reminiscence in it.—C,. R.” 

Potpourris tiber beliebte Melodien aus klassischen und 
modernen Opern und Oratorien. Arrangirt von 
RICHARD HOFMANN. Donizetti, Z’Elisire d’ Amore 
(Edition No. 5423). Donizetti, Lucrezia Borgia 
(Edition No. 5424). (A) For violin, net, 6d. ; (B) for 
2 violins, net, 8d. ; (C) for violin and pianoforte, net, 
Is.; (D) for 2 violins and perdi set 4 net, Is. 4d. ; 
(E) for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte, net, 1s. 4d. ; 
(F) for 2 violins, violoncello, and pianoforte, net, 
1s. 6d. London : Augener & Co. 

WE have received. two further contributions to this 
extensive collection of potpourris on melodies from 
favourite operas and oratorios, this time drawn from the 
two operas by Donizetti—L’Eisive d’ Amore and Lucrezia 
Borgia, The principal part in these arrangements is 
assigned to the first violin, so that they may be quite 
satisfactorily rendered on one violin alone. The violon- 
cello part contains two versions ; one, a simple bass part, 
the other for more advanced players, having the melody 
frequently in octaves with the violin, a device which 
renders the part quite interesting. Each separate num- 
ber is made up of some ten or eleven of the best airs in 
the opera, and in this Step II. are fingered for violin in 
the higher positions, without, however, adding very 
perceptibly to the difficulty of execution. Extra string 
parts may be had, which allows of their being played by 
any number, and ought to meet the requirements of 
teachers in schools at this particular season of the year. 

Two Miniature Sonatas for violin and pianoforte (the 
violin part in the first position). By CORNELIUS 
GURLITT. Op. 180. (Edition No. 7500; net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE remarkable simplicity and tunefulness of these two 

tiny sonatas for violin and pianoforte are astonishing. They 

are distinctly designed to interest and instruct litie 
children, both violin and pianoforte parts being written 
for small hands and young hearts. The first sonata is in 

F and B flat major and consists of: I. Allegro moderato ; 

II. Adagio; I1I. Tempo di minuetto ; the second, in 

D major and D minor, consists of: I. Moderato, II. 

Scherzo, III. Moderato. The two sonatas are published 

together in one book, with the usual care and attention to 

detail which distinguishes the “ Edition Augener.” 

Catechism of Violin Playing. By Professor CARL 
SCHROEDER. _ Translated and edited by J. 
MATTHEWS. (Edition No. 9212 ; bound, net, 2s, 6a.) 
London : Augener & Co, 

“AND still they come!” we feel at first inclined to 

exclaim at seeing yet another work on the violin. But 

on looking carefully into this present book, we come 
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CHRISTMAS ALBUM 


for the Pianoforte. 
(Augener’s Edition N® 8087.) 


ADORATION. 





C. Gurlitt. 
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SIX PIECES. 
1. 


Allegro non troppo. d = 126. F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Op.72. 
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CHORUS OF ANGELS. 


Allegro moderato. -_ Franz Abt. 
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instead to the deliberate conclusion that it has no rivals 
in the field—at all events in Great Britain. Books there 
are on the history of the violin, books on the construction 
of the violin, books on how to play the violin, books 
about celebrated performers on the violin ; but never yet, 
to our knowledge, the book historical, the book biographi- 
cal, and the book practical, between the covers of one 
small volume. Indeed, we hardly know whether most to 
admire the comprehensiveness or the compactness of 
this truly remarkable little book. (We would call it “a 
multum in parvo,” were not the expression so horribly 
hackneyed !) Nor have we yet exhausted its contents, 
for after the author has had his say on matters historical 
and practical, the translator adds an excellent and 
helpful “ Guide through Violin Literature,” consisting of 
a list of selected. studies and pieces carefully clas- 
sified under methods, technical exercises, studies, solos, 
duets, etc., and arranged in “steps” according to diffi- 
culty. Neither is this all, for Mr. Matthews also pro- 
vides a short chapter on that much neglected instrument 
the viola, and a “Guide through Viola Literature” 
as well, 

The contents of this new catechism are divided in the 
same way as its predecessor on the violoncello (by the 
same author and translator), which, it will be remembered, 
came out last winter and met with so much success that 
a second edition was soon called for. That being so, we 
need not enumerate all the subdivisions, but rather try 
and give a general idea of the whole. Part 1, then, “ The 
Instrument,” contains a summarised history of the violin, 
its makers past and present, description of, and many 
valuable hints about, the various parts of both instrument 
and bow, etc. Part 2, “‘ The Technique of Violin Play- 
ing,” gives instruction to would-be performers by means 
of diagrams, exercises, admirably clear and condensed 
information about the various “strokes,” ornaments, etc., 
and complete tables of harmonics, natural and artificial. 
Part 3, “The Performance,” treats briefly of “The 
Rendering,” “Phrasing,” and kindred topics. Then 
comes an alphabetical series of miniature biographies, 
“Celebrated Violin Players of the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries,” amplified and brought well up to date by the 
translator. Take, for example, the paragraph on Willy 
Hess, and compare the original, which runs, “ Schiiler 
von Joachim, war Konzertmeister in Frankfurt-a.-M., in 
Rotterdam, jetzt in Manchester,” with the English version 
—* Pupil of Joachim, was leader at Frankfort and at 
Rotterdam ; then settled in Manchester as solo violinist 
in Sir Charles Hallé’s orchestra; in 1895 called to Cologne 
as leader in the Town Orchestra and teacher at the Con- 
servatorium” (the italics are ours). Or, again, take 
Emile Sauret, of whom the original notice concludes— 
“.. . lebt jetzt in Berlin,” while the translator has it—- 
“. . . settled in Berlin, but was subsequently called to 
London to succeed M. Sainton as professor at the Royal 
Academy of Music.” The mention of Sainton, too, reminds 
us that short notices of that professor, J, T. Carrodus, and 
a few other eminent violinists, have been inserted by the 
translator himself. 

Another thing for which we are indebted to Mr. 
Matthews is his addition of some useful foot-notes, and 
even diagrams, for the further elucidation of several im- 
portant details ; such as the relative sizes of the strings, 
the different qualities of bridges and their effects, the 
easiest keys for beginners, and so on. And all this within 
the compass of 135 pages 4 

As to the translation itself, it reads smoothly and easily, 
and is free from the stilted expressions and cumbrous 
sentences by which readers are too often painfully 
reminded that they are not following the original language. 


Altogether we can cordially congratulate author, translator, 
and publishers alike on the admirable little handbook for 
which they are jointly responsible. 








@peras and Conrerts. 


eo 
OPERA IN ENGLISH. 


It is to be feared that the opera season at Covent Garden has 
failed to realise the expectations of those who imagine that 
‘* Wagner in English” was the sure road to success. In some 
instances large audiences were attracted, and performaaces 
were given worthy of commendation, but as a whole it can 
hardly be said to have been a prosperous campaign, and 
especially with regard to Wagner. The works of that great 
master sounded less full and dramatic than heretofore. Our 
vocalists who succeed well in the lighter opera have not the 
breadth of tone or style to make them feel at home in the 
Wagnerian range of works. Even in Lohengrin, which is to 
some extent familiar, there was a lack of vigour, especially in 
such parts as the King, the Herald, and Telramund. Happily, 
throughout a brief season the orchestra did good service, but 
the choralists were insufficient in number, and by no means 
resonant in tone. These defects continued during the series, 
and did much to hinder the success of the representations, as in 
some operas the chorus is, of course, important—in Lohengrin 
particularly so. The English version of Die Walkiire reflected 
considerable credit on the enterprise, and Miss Susan Strong, 
ayoung American vocalist, made such a brilliant début as 
Sieglinde that she may be expected to take a high position on 
the lyric stage. She acted and sang as if accustomed to the 
work for years. A number of American visitors present in- 
dulged in great extravagance in welcoming their countrywoman. 
They threw almost a waggon-load of flowers on the stage, and 
in every possible way strove to get up a furore after the silly old 
Italian pattern. All this did not help the enterprise in the 
least, and the sooner such demonstrations are shorn of their 
personal characteristics the better it will be for all concerned. 
If ever English opera—or opera in English—is to take a higher 
position, it must be by pure art, and not by scenes which in the 
past brought Italian opera to ridicule. Although some of the 
representations attracted large audiences, the prospects at the 
end of the period originally proposed seemed so vague that Mr. 
Hedmondt wisely concluded his campaign at the date first 
named. The experiment, if not all that could have been 
wished, cannot fail to do good. Probably in a smaller theatre 
and with less elaborate surroundings, an operatic season in 
English might be carried through successfully. In this instance 
the attempt was too ambitious. Some of the smaller per- 
formances were really the most successful—for example, Pag/iacc?, 
etc. Another drawback attending opera in English 1s the lack 
of novelty. Fresh operas, operas entirely new to London, are 
required, not works which have been given in German, French, 
and Italian versions for years past. It is a wonder managers 
overlook this weak point in their plans. Lovers of music crave 
to hear something new. In many of the works given last 
season people were well acquainted with the music, and merely 
changing the libretto into English did not prove very stimulating. 
No doubt the effort to produce Wagner in English was un- 
favourable to the scheme. There are many French operas which 
would have fared better and not have tried the vocalists so 
severely, and they require less elaborate stage arrangements. 
For instance, Le Postillon de Lonjumeau, which was announced 
but never performed, might possibly have been a success. 
Other pleasing French works would have had a fair chance of 
succeeding without exposing the artists to such severe com- 
parisons as in the more elaborate German works. Some of the 
operas had been done in London by the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany, and taken altogether they were given with a better 
ensemble and with principal artists who had enjoyed greater 
experience. That Mr. Hedmondt was entitled to warm en- 
couragement all will admit, but the time for Wagner in English 





has not yet arrived, 
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SAVOY THEATRE. 


THE revival of Zhe Mikado at this theatre 
success. Here we have a form of opera in English that has 
never failed to please. The house was crowded, and several 
members of the Royal Family were present, with a host of 
musical celebrities. Sir Arthur Sullivan occupied the con- 
ductor’s desk, and had a reception of the most cordial character. 
The entire opera went as well as ever, and Mr. D’Oyly Carte 
had done everything in his power to ensure success. There is 
no doubt that this fanciful work will have a long run, It is ten 
years ago that 74e Mikado was produced, and if the dialogue is 
occasionally a little behind the time the music goes as briskly as 
ever, and many pieces were encored. The pretty melodies 
sounded fresh and buoyant, and the whimsical Japanese stage 
business tickled the visitors amazingly. The management was 
fortunate in having some of the original performers in the cast. 
Mr. Rutland Barrington again as ‘‘ Pooh-Bah” was extremely 
funny, and Miss Jessie Bond was quite as amusing as at first in 
‘*Pitti-Sing.” Mr. Scott-Fishe was perhaps not altogether so 
dry and comical as Mr. Richard Temple in representing the 
Mikado, but Mr. Walter Passmore made a capital substitute for 
Mr. George Grossmith. He was overflowing with drollery, 
and one verse of a song he gave in dumb show caused shouts of 
laughter. Miss Rosina Brandram's fine voice was of the 
utmost value, and Mr. Kenningham sang and acted agreeably as 
the lover ‘‘ Nanki-Poo.”’ The chorus was excellent, and the 
picturesque stage effects, superintended by Mr. Charles Harris, 
were everything that could be desired. At the close Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. D’Oyly Carte, and all the principal 
artists were summoned to the footlights amidst hearty cheers. 


roved a great 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


THE performance of Mendelssohn’s Z/ijah by the Royal Choral 
Society at the Albert Hall on the last day of October attracted 
such an immense audience, that the talk of late as to a decline in 
Mendelssohn’s popularity must be simple nonsense. We were 
present, and were told by the officials that the audience numbered 
fully ten thousand persons, and never did we hear Mendelssohn’s 
fine work make a deeper impression. Mr. Santley sang the 
music of the Prophet in a style worthy of his best days, especially 
the dramatic air, ‘‘Is not His word like a fire?” Miss 
Macintyre’s sympathetic voice gave great effect to the chief 
soprano music. Miss Clara Butt was the contralto, and, 
although somewhat nervous, sang well. Mr, Lloyd Chandos, a 
young student with a charming voice, was the tenor. The 
Royal Choral Society gained ample laurels in the choruses of 
Baal, and Sir Joseph Barnby proved himself a masterly con- 
ductor. Mendelssohn’s fame is not likely to recede in this 
country while such a performance is given at the Albert Hall. 


It would be a good thing for art if we had a few more composers 
like the creator of Ziijah. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


On November 2nd a graceful instrumental composition called 
Saint Cecilia, by Mr. C. H. Couldery, was performed at the 
Palace. The violin solo was well played by Mr. Celis. At the 
same concert Beethoven’s c minor Concerto was admirably 
played by Malle. Clotilde Kleeberg. The Misses Florence and 
Bertha Salter sang with much taste. Zhe Swan and the Skylark 
was an attraction on the oth for the first time at the Palace, with 
Miss Jessie Scott, Miss Dews, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. 
Andrew Black as the soloists. Madame Burmeister-Petersen 
pleased greatly in Liszt's © flat Pianoforte Concerto. The 
orchestra was, as usual, excellent under Mr. Manns. On the 
16th, Tschaikowsky’s E minor Symphony, No. 5, was played 
amidst the greatest enthusiasm. It was nobly performed under 
Mr. Manns, .and was rapturously senibead. Herr Popper's 
violoncello playing was also a very attractive feature. Miss 
Rina Allerton was the vocalist, and sang gracefully. 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 
THE eminent conductor seems to become more popular than 
ever with English audiences. His three concerts were enorm- 
ously attended. Works of Smetana were given, which had been 


heard before, and a novelty was Goldmark's Sakunta/a overture, 
beautifully played. The selections from Wagner and Beethoven 
again displayed the high merits of band and conductor. 
THE POPULAR CONCERTS, 

ON Monday, November 4th, these concerts commenced with 
Mdlle. Wietrowitz as leading violinist, Mr. Leonard Borwick 
pianist, Herr von Dulong being the vocalist. Messrs. Ries, 
Gibson and Whitehouse made up the string quartet, Mr. 
Leonard Borwick played Chopin’s Funeral March in memory of 
the late Sir Charles Hallé. He was encored. What bad 
taste! Mr. Borwick naturally treated such a request with the 
contempt it merited. Herr Rosenthal’s first appearance at the 
Popular Concerts on Monday, the 18th, caused’ quite a 
sensation at these usually sedate gatherings. He played in 
Beethoven’s lovely 8 flat trio. As it washis first performance in 
Chamber music, Herr Rosenthal avoided all the peculiarities of 
the virtuoso, and simply played his: best. M. Johannes Wolff 
was the violinist, and Mr. Paul Ludwig the violoncellist. . The 
tone of the pianoforte was rather too strong for the other per- 
formers, but at the end of the concert Herr Rosenthal was 
unfettered, and in the variations by Brahms on a melody of 
Paganini he astounded the audience by a wonderful technical 
display. Called again to the platform, the pianist gave Chopin’s 
Berceuse with all the delicacy and grace it demands. Miss 
Louisa Phillips was the vocalist. Signor Piatti, after a greatly 
regretted absence of nearly two years, was announced for 
Monday, November 25th. 





QUEEN’S HALL CHOIR. 


THE Queen’s Hall choir has greatly improved, and the first 
concert of the season was given on November 13th, under Mr. 
Randegger, Athalie and the Walpurgis Night, with Beethoven’s 
Choral Fantasia making up the programme. Miss Thudicum 
Miss Squire, Miss Marian Mackenzie, and Messrs, Iver McKay, 
Ranalow and Ludwig were the soloists. Mr. Richard Temple 
read the libretto with great ability. Miss Sybil Palliser 
in the Choral Fantasia proved a charming pianist, and Mr. 
Frye Parker was at the head of an excellent orchestra. We 
fancy the Queen’s Hall choir will win distinctions as a choral 
body. Their tone is good, and the execution was as a whole 
satisfactory. 


MENDELSSOHN’S “ ANTIGONE.” 

Tue Hampstead Conservatoire gave a performance of Antigone 
with Mendelssohn’s music on Monday, November 4th. The 
choruses were well rendered, and the concert room was fitted up 
as a Greek theatre, the members of the Irving Dramatic Society 
taking the characters in the tragedy of “Sophocles.” The success 
was so great that a second performance was given on the 
following Saturday. 


SARASATE CONCERTS. 
Never has the brilliant Spanish violinist had a more enthusiastic 
reception in London than during his three concerts at St. James’s 
Hall On November 2nd he played Goldmark’s Suite, No. 2, 
Op. 43, with the utmost refinement and purity of tone. The 
accompaniments of Madame Berthe Goldschmidt were extremely 
artistic. 





. WAGNER CONCERTS. 

UNDER Herr Mottl these concerts commenced at Queen’s Hall 
on Tuesday, November 12th, with great artistic success. Herr 
Mottl’s interpretation of Wagner’s Faust overture occasioned 
some discussion, but that work almost invariably does so. The 
duet for Briinnhilde and Wotan, from Die Walkiire was sung by 
Miss Brema and Mr. Plunket Greene, but the music was too 
dramatic for the concert-room, and perhaps we may add for the 
voices, 


LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


At the London Symphony concert, Thursday, November 14th, 
Herr Dulong was to have been the vocalist, but being unwell, 





Mr. Henschel gallantly took his place, and sang Beethoven’s 
‘¢ Busslied”” admirably. The orchestral selection included the 
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Coriolanus Overture and Beethoven’s No. 2 Symphony. Miss 
Mathilde Verne played that composer’s Concerto in c minor, No. 
3, with admirable effect. We gladly notice that the attendance 


increases, 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
THE celebration of Purcell’s labours two centuries ago was 
honourable to English lovers of music. It is not without 
pardonable pride that we recall the fact of a great composer 
producing operatic and other works at a period when music all 
over Europe was inits infancy. One of these lyric dramas, Dido 
and Aneas, was revived at the Lyceum Theatre on November 
20th by the students of the Royal College of Music. There were 
celebrations at Westminster Abbey, and most of our musical 
societies in one form or other strove to do honour to a really 
great English composer. If from Purcell’s time until now there 
had been due encouragement, what might not English musicians 
have done by this time? Even amidst all difficulties a few 
British composers have done something, and we are reminded 
that November 15th was the fiftieth anniversary of the pro- 
duction of Wallace’s Maritana. Surely the musician who wrote 
that opera in two months, amidst the interruptions of travel and 
ill health, should be kindly remembered, but nobody— not even 
the Carl Rosa Company—gave a thought to Vincent Wallace. 
On Friday afternoon, November 8th, Mr. Plunket Greene and 
Mr. Leonard Borwick gave a song and pianoforte recital, and 
the same evening, Mr. Ernest Fowles started his second season 
of British Chamber concerts at Queen’s Hall. Madame 
Patti has been delighting the Hibernians, and gave a con- 
cert at the Albert Hall on the 26th. Her popularity appears 
to be as great as ever. Much regret is felt that Mr. 
Sims Reeves, after such a career, is now going a round of the 
music halls. Space fails us to mention half the pianoforte 
recitals. Herr Rosenthal has been the lion, and evidently gains 
in popularity. Herr Reisenauer was on one occasion taken 
rather seriously ill. He has recovered, and has been well 
received. The Milanese violinist Scalero is a promising young 
artist. With deep regret we notice that an appeal is being 
made to the public on behalf of Madame Bodda- Pyne, who, at 
sixty-seven years of age, is in absolute poverty. Is this not a 
fit case for Government assistance? As Louisa Pyne she was 
an admirable artist, and made an earnest effort to advance 
English opera at Covent Garden. Having lost health, fortune, 
= voice, something should surely.be done to aid her in her 
istress. 











Musical Potes, 


OF the Grand Opéra proper there is absolutely nothing 
to tell this month. No date is yet announced for the 
— of Frédégonde, though the orchestral re- 

earsals have been going on for some time. The first of 
the new Opera Concerts just established by the directors 
took place on the afternoon of Sunday, November 17th, 
and appears to have been very successful. The pro- 
gramme included some already known pieces, such as 
Berlioz’s overture Le Corsaire; scenes from the Hercu- 
lanum of Félicien David ; the prelude to Part II. of C. 
Franck’s Rédemption ; and a scene from Gluck’s A/ceste, 
splendidly sung by Mme. Caron. The novelty was an 
important scene from M. V. d’Indy’s unperformed drama 
Fervaal, which, like nearly all extracts from unfamiliar 
dramas, failed to produce much effect. But by far the 
most popular part of the programme was the execution, 
by a select number of the corps de ballet, of dances 
arranged to old dance-tunes by Lully, Handel, and 
others. At the second of these concerts a piece by F, 
Le Borne, “Time of War ;” a Chasse Fantastique, by 
Camille Erlanger ; an organ symphony, by M. Charles 
Widor, and some fragments of that fine—though almost 
forgotten—work, Spontini’s Ves¢a/e, are to be given. If 
such programmes as these are continued, the Opera 
Concerts will deserve to succeed. 





THE only event of importance at the Opéra Comique 
has been the replacement of Mlle. Calvé in La Navarraise 
by Mme. de Nuovina, in whom M. Carvalho’s audiences 
appear to have found a fairly satisfactory substitute. The 


‘late Victor Massé’s Galathée, a work which had a great 


run forty years ago, has been revived with some success. 
The Xavidre of Théod. Dubois is in ae nang but 
Mlle. Wyns, to whom the part of the heroine was en- 
trusted, has thrown up her part—it is said, as being too 
painful and tragic. 

THE little Thé4tre de la Galerie Vivienne, which was 
reopened on November 11th, has revived two short operas, 
very popular in their day (about the beginning of the 
century), but now almost forgotten—the Adolphe et Clara 
of Dalayrac, and Les Visitandines of Devienne. The 
interpretation is adequate, and as there is much charm 
in both works, the revival should be a success. 

WE read in Le Ménéstrel that,“ under the name of 
Philharmonic Society, M. Louis Breitner, the pianist, is 
organizing a series of twenty concerts. . .. the pro- 
grammes of which, composed of instrumental and vocal 
music (chamber music and soli) will include not only the 
classical works of Bach, etc., but also works of modern 
French masters and others.” The announcement is 
somewhat vaguely expressed, but it is interpreted to 
mean that the concerts are to be orchestral, though 
an orchestra is not expressly mentioned, nor is it common 
to have orchestral and chamber concerts together in one 
series. Further particulars will doubtless be soon forth- 
coming. 

THE excellent chamber concerts of MM. Philipp, Ber- 
thelier, Loeb, and Balbrech, which are (as near as may be) 
the “ Monday Pops.” of Paris, were resumed on Novem- 
ber 21st. Although the greater part of the works played 
at these concerts are of French origin, quite a fair pro- 
portion are by foreigners, and among works to be given 
during the present season are some by Brahms, Jadas- 
sohn, Schiitt, Gernsheim, Arenski, and Smetana. 

THE Théatre de la Monnaie of Brussels has witnessed 
a revival of M. Reyer’s one-act opera Maitre Wolfram, 
but this appears to be meant only as a stop-gap until the 
grand revival of Fidelio, which M. Gevaert is super- 
intending with the utmost care, can take place. This 
will probably have taken place before the end of Novem- 
ber, and the field will then be left clear for the production 
of M. Xavier Leroux’s Evangeline. 

M. EUGENE YSAYE, the eminent violinist, is shortly to 
give four orchestral concerts at the Cirque Royal of 
Brussels; and the Popular Concerts under M. Jph. 
Dupont will be given, as usual, during the winter. 

THE winner of the Brussels Prix de Rome this year is 
a M. Lunssens, and his prize cantata, Ca//irrhoe (by some 
papers oddly misspelt Calliclivé), which was performed 
on November 3rd, is said to be the best work which has 
been produced by a Prix de Rome since the remarkable 
work of M. Paul Gilson in 1889. 

A NEw opera, Brinio, by M. van Millingen, has not had 
much success at the Flemish Theatre of Antwerp. 

THE alterations in the Royal Opera House at Berlin 
having been completed, the company has returned to its 
proper home, and the new season began on O:tober 
23rd with a performance (attended by the Emperor and 
Empress and a crowded audience) of Beethoven's 
Fidelio, with a new cast and new scenery and costumes. 
The cast, unfortunately, was by no means so satisfactory 
as the scenery and dresses, and the performance in 
general was not up to the best standard of the Berlin 
Opera. Up to the time of our writing, only repetitions 
of classical works have been given, but the long-talked-of 
Ivanhoe will probably have been produced by the time 
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this paper is in the reader’s hands. The final rehearsals 
have been superintended by Sir Arthur in person ; and it 
only remains to hope that the production of /vanhoe may 
make some atonement to the composer for the discredit- 
able way in which he was treated some years ago, on the 
occasion of the production of his Golden Legend. 

THE concert season at Berlin is in full swing; in the 
last four numbers of the Ad/e. Musik-Zeitung we find 
notices of fifty-four concerts, which are, of course, far 
from being all that have taken place. The chief orches- 
tral ones have been the second concert of the Kgl. 
Kapelle, on October 18th, at which the chief item was 
the symphony (in D minor, Op. 21) of the Norwegian 
composer, Christian Sinding—which made a very great 
impression on the audience, and is very warmly praised 
by the critics ; further, two orchestral concerts by the 
Philharmonic Society, now under the sole conduct of 
Herr Nickisch, at the first of which (October 14th) 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphony in E minor was introduced 
to a Berlin audience with great effect. The soloist was 
Jos. Hofmann, who played Chopin’s E minor concerto. 
But, more than to any orchestra, attention has been 
attracted to a young Russian violinist, Alexander Petsch- 
nikoff, a young man of twenty, whose performances, 
though only three or four in number, have already earned 
him a place among the very greatest of living violinists. 
While rivalling Burmester in the execution of all possible 
difficulties, he also displays a command of emotional 
expression, a breadth of style, and an artistic dignity 
which mark him out as above all fitted to be the suc- 
cessor of Joachim. No new violinist of modern times 
has made so powerful an impression, and his appearance 
in this country will be looked for with the greatest 
interest. But though Petschnikoff towers above all 
rivals, there is quite a swarm of very talented young 
violinists also struggling, not without success, to attract 
attention; and among these, three young members of 
the fair sex—Frida Scotta, Rosa Hochmann, and Betty 
Schwabe—are conspicuous. The first of these, we may 
say, “has come;” the second “is coming ;” and the 
third probably “will come.” To these may be added 
Elsa Ruegger, a young ’cellist of a Swiss family, trained 
(musically) in Belgium, whose astonishing perfornrances 
(she is said to be only thirteen) have already caused her 
to be regarded as a sort of female Gerardy. An already 
well-known and highly esteemed artist, Herr Karl Prill, 
from Leipzig, has introduced a new violin concerto by 
Aug. Klughardt, which is described as an interesting 
work, that might, perhaps, be made to serve sometimes 
as a substitute—if not for Beethoven and Mendelssohn— 
at least for Spohr and Max Bruch. We have said a great 
deal about violinists, but it still remains to mention the 
admirable performances of the Bohemian Quartet—of 
which the judgment is unanimous, that for unity, passion, 
intelligence, refinement, and finish, nothing so perfect 
has ever been heard before from any quartet party that 
has ever existed. These artists are fortunately coming 
to London next season, and it cannot be doubted that 
they will be heard with equal astonishment and delight. 

THE official announcement of the revival of the Ring 
des Nibelungen at Bayreuth next year is now made; five 
complete series of performances will be given, each 
covering four consecutive days—July 19-22, July 26-29, 
August 2-5, August 9-12, and August 16-19. Parsifal 
will not be performed. Most of this news is not new; 
there is more interest in the announcement that the casts 
have not yet been settled, and that all published state- 
ments on the subject are certainly premature and very 
probably incorrect. The disposition of the orchestra will 
be very nearly the same as hitherto. Nothing is said 


about the conductorship, and it remains a little doubtful 
whether Richter is to be sole conductor, or to share the 
task with someone else, probably Mottl, if any one. 

WE find in the Mus. Wochendlatt for October 24th a 
letter from a very distinguished German critic, Dr. Arthur 
Smolian, describing Mr. Eugen D’Albert’s third opera, 
Gernot, which the author has just completed, all but the 
orchestration. The libretto by Gustav Kastropp, assisted 
apparently by D’Albert himself, deals with a story of 
ancient Germany ; Gernot, who is both the hero and the 
villain of the piece, being a King of the Suevi, who, having 
obtained the throne by the murder of Wulf, is eventually 
slain by Wulf’s son, Marbod. Gernot and Marbod are 
both suitors for the hand of the fair Helma, whose event- 
ual fate, in Dr. Smolian’s version of the story, is some- 
what obscure ; all that he tells us being that she is carried 
off to the mountains by her blind father. A supernatural 
and fantastic element is introduced into the story by the 
appearance of the Queen of the Elves and her spirits, 
whose proffers of love Gernot rejects in the opening scene, 
and who appear again at the close, round the corpse of 
Gernot, over whom they are now triumphant. It is rather 
unfortunate that throughout the last two acts of the work 
the tone becomes continually more and more gloomy, 
and this severity is only relieved at the last moment by 
the re-appearance of the elves, for whom (according to 
Dr. Smolian) the composer has written some of the 
loveliest and most individual music that has been penned 
since Wagner. Of the music in general, especially as 
regards its breadth of style and formal unity, our critic 
speaks in the highest terms. Dr. Smolian should be well 
able to judge of it, for he had the advantage of hearing it 
played by the composer—the vocal solos being sung by 
the composer’s just-married third wife, late Frl. Hermine 
Fink, one of the best singers attached to the Weimar 
Opera. Mr. D’Albert’s second opera, Ghismonda, is just 
on the point of being produced at Dresden. 

THE Giirzenich concerts at Cologne, which began on 
October 22nd, promise to be a very interesting series. 
At the first concert the Beatitudes (Die Seligkeiten) of 
the late César Franck was given for the first time, with 
great effect. At the second concert there were two 
novelties, Richard Strauss’s new orchestral fantasia, “ Till 
Eulenspiegel’s lustige Streiche” (the merry tricks of Till 
Eulenspiegel) and a choral piece called “ Evening on 
Golgotha,” for 8-part chorus and orchestra, by v. Othe- 
graven ; two pieces which, if they answer at all properly 
to their titles, would seem to be more violently than taste- 
fully contrasted. Among other novelties of the season 
are to be the Christus symphony of the Belgian composer 
Ad. Samuel (this work, we fancy, has already been heard 
in Cologne) ; Tschaikowsky’s Symphonie pathétique ; Za 
Sorét enchantée, by V. d’ Indy ; and a Seapiece by Schillings, 
the young composer of /mgwelde. Chamber music will 
be provided by the Giirzenich Quartet, Messrs. Willy 
Hess, Seibert, Schwartz, and Griitzmacher, who will give 
eight concerts. 

WE have to record the production of three quite new 
operas: Ludwig der Springer, by Adolf Sandberger 
(Coburg, October 12th); Jése, by Clarus (Brunswick, 
November 3rd); and probably by the time these lines 
are in print Humperdinck’s Der Wolf und die sieben 
Geislein, at Stuttgart. But the number of lately produced 
operas which have foundnew homes is much more consider- 
able. Thus Umlauft’s Zvanthia has been given at 
Bremen, with a ballet adapted to the music of Rubinstein’s 
Bal Costumé; Zéllner’s Der Ueberfall, at Munich and 
Weimar ; Kienzl’s Evangelimann, at Cologne and Frank- 
fort; Mascagni’s Ratcliff, at Stuttgart ; Bruneau’s A/sa- 





‘gue du Moulin, at Breslau; the Zatre of Véronge de 
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la Nux, also at Stuttgart; and lastly, the Donna Diana 
of Reznicek, at Leipzig. 

A NEWLY-FOUNDED choral society at Dresden, the 
Philharmonic Choir, founded and conducted by Herr 
Curt Hésel, gave its first performance, Liszt’s S. EZzabeth, 
on October 22nd, Liszt’s birthday. The society seems to 
have made a very promising start. Herr Nicodé, whose 
Orchester-Abende are among the best concerts to be 
heard in Dresden, will give six concerts this season, the 
programmes of which will consist almost exclusively of 
modern music of the Wagner-Liszt-Berlioz type. Among 
the novelties announced we findiBruckner’s Eighth Sym- 
phony in C minor ; a symphony in G minor by Nielsen, a 
Scandinavian composer; a symphonic poem, “ Am 
Strande,” by B. Zweers, a Dutch composer, whose works 
have not yet found their way beyond the limits of Hol- 
land ; and a piano concerto by Stenhammar, a young 
Swedish musician. The Faust and Dante symphonies of 
Liszt also figure in the programme, while Beethoven is 
represented solely by the Choral Symphony. 

Haypn’s little comic opera, Der Apotheker, which was 
revived at Dresden a few months ago, after its long 
repose of a century and a quarter, has now been given 
also at Vienna and Hamburg; and at Vienna it was 
received with such favour that Dr. Hanslick—of all people 
in the world—thought it advisable to temper the enthu- 
siasm with a little sensible criticism. He says that Haydn 
was anything but an opera composer, that he only 
imitated the old Italian style of Hasse, and set the most 
trumpery music to the most stupid subjects. Which is a 
rather nasty dose for the Apothecary. 

Few people nowadays know anything of the music of 
Georg Benda, the centenary of whose death (on Novem- 
ber 6th, 1795) has just been celebrated at Gotha by a 
performance of his Medea. Benda was, however, a 
notable composer in his day. He introduced musical 
melodrama into Germany, and wrote several works of 
that class of such merit that Mozart, who heard one of 
them, Ariadne auf Naxos, was not ashamed to confess 
that he learnt something from it. Clearly, Benda should 
not be quite forgotten. 

HERR KOGEL, the conductor of the excellent Museums- 
concerte at Frankfort, who was the first in Germany to 
produce Tschaikowsky’s Symphonie Pathétique, has 
now further distinguished himself by producing the com- 
poser’s symphony “ Manfred,” a remarkable work, which, 
as we have before insisted, ought to be made known in 
this country. Herr Nickisch or Herr Mottl might well 
do us this service. 

As great doubt was expressed at the time of Herr 
Stavenhagen’s appointment to the post of Kapellmeister 
at Weimar, as to his qualifications for conducting operatic 
performances, it is only fair to say that he seems thus far 
to have acquitted himself so well as to give satisfaction 
even to those who opposed his appointment. 

HERR ERNST H. SEYFFARDT’ new patriotic cantata, 
“Aus Deutschlands grosser Zeit,”. was produced at 
Barmen by the Quartett-Verein of that town on October 
loth. Its reception was very favourable, some parts 
exciting great enthusiasm—— patriotic or musical ? 

THE Swiss composer, Jacques-Dalcroze, whose opera 
Janie has attracted very favourable notice, has been com- 
missioned to write a festival play on an important scale 
for the Swiss National Exhibition, which is to take place 
at Geneva next year. The composer’s new opera, Sancho 
Panza, will be given a@the Geneva Theatre at the same 
time, 

THE grand new Tonhalle at Ziirich, which probably 
commands a more beautiful view than any other concert- 
hall in Europe, was inaugurated in brilliant fashion by a 





grand three days’ festival, October 19—21. Brahms 
came to conduct his 7riumphlied, Joachim and his 
quartet of soloists came from Berlin to assist, and Herr F. 
Hégar conducted the indispensable Ninth Symphony. 
The chief concert-hall will hold an audience of 1,800, 
and the platform has room for 350 singers and 70 to 80 
players. The acoustic qualities appear to be excellent. 
Adjoining this hall is a pavilion, which may be used as a 
theatre, commanding an exquisite view of the lake and 
of the snow-covered Alps beyond. A smaller hall for 
chamber concerts has room for an audience of 500. 

THE programme for the next season of the National 
Czech Theatre of Prague promises no less than twelve 
new works, most of which have been heard elsewhere, 
but Perditta (is this Shakespeare’s Perdita ?) by Nesvera, 
and Hédy by Z. Fibich are, we believe, quite new. Some 
interest should attach to Nesvera’s work, both on account 
of its subject and because such specimens of his music 
as have found their way to this country, give a favourable 
idea of his ability. Another opera one is surprised to 
find among the twelve is Zhe Witch, a Bohemian (?) 
version of a Spanish opera, La Bruja, by Chapi—per- 
haps the first time that a Spanish opera has found its 
way so far east. The production should be interesting. 

THE Allg. Musik Zeitung announces that for family 
reasons Dvojak will spend the winter in Prague, and will 
not return to New York to resume his post at the National 
Conservatory. . - 

THE /lValkiire has been produced for the first time at 
Stockholm with great success. 

SIGNOR MASCAGNI has been appointed Director of 
the Liceo Musicale of Pesaro, which is said to be the 
best paid musical appointment in Italy. Most of the 
Italian journals express some disapproval of the choice, 
chiefly on the ground that Mascagni’s well-known roving 
tendencies unfit him for such a post ; but, perhaps, when 
he is appointed to such an important and lucrative office, 
he “ will go no more a-roving,” as the old song says. 

THE publication of the Gazzetta Musicale has been 
interrupted for the last three weeks by a strike among 
Messrs. Ricordi’s workmen, and the firm have conse- 
quently decided to give up their printing department. 
The plant and machinery are offered for sale. This is 
a result on which the strikers can hardly congratulate 
themselves. 

AT the first concert of the Musikverein of Christiania, 
a new work by Grieg was performed—a “ Légende” for 
stringed orchestra, with variations on a melody by Fr. 
Duc (Swedish Ambassador in Paris). 

AN extremely classical opera, founded apparently on 
the great trilogy of (schylus, which it condenses into 
three acts, was produced at the Russian Opera of St. 
Petersburg on October 29th; but the music of Prof. 
Taneeff did not greatly please. 

Mr. WALTER DAMROSCH’s German Opera Company 
at New York began their season on November 12th. 
Mr. Damrosch’s own new opera (his first), Zhe Scarlet 
Letter, founded on Hawthorne’s famous tale, will be given 
in English in the course of the season. 

A THIRD, enlarged and revised, edition of Glasenapp’s 
“Life of Wagner” is just published ; at least, the first 
yolume of it. 

WE have received, from the Secretary of the Royal 
Academy of Music, particulars of five valuable scholar- 
ships at that institution, to be competed for in December, 
January, and April next. As the scholarships are for 
composers, pianists, and vocalists, there is a chance for 
almost all-kinds of talent. Candidates should apply at 
once to the secretary for forms of application. 

No wonder “the profession” is so often said to be 
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overstocked ! In the 7%smes for November 19th it was stated 
that the musicians and teachers of music have more than 
doubled in twenty nog the census returns of 1871 for 
England and Wales showing 11,786 male and 7,075 
female, while the last census (1891) gives 19,495 male 
and 19,111 female. It will be noticed also that the 
proportion of female musicians is very much larger. 
The sister arts are very unequal in this respect, as under 
“artists” we get only 3,032 female, as against 9,250 male, 
in the last returns ; a rather curious contrast. 

UNDER the heading “Deaths”—of course the first 
name that presents itself is that of the deeply lamented 
Sir Charles Hallé, of whom a notice will found on 
another page. We ouly say here that he was born at 
Hagen, in Westphalia, April 11th, 1819, and died at 
Manchester, October 25th, 1895.—Mr. Richard Blagrove, 
who died at Clapham, October 21st, was a younger 
brother of Henry Blagrove, the once popular leader of 
nearly all our best orchestras. The younger brother was a 
skilful viola-player, and played for many years at the 
Philharmonic, Monday Popular, and other concerts. At 
one time he exerted himself to popularize the concertina 
as an artistic instrument, but this attempt had little 
success,—Lieutenant Samuel Charles Griffiths, Director 
of Music at Kneller Hall, died very suddenly at the end 
of last month ; he had succeeded Mr. C. Cousins in the 
post in December, 1890.—Herr Carl Oberthiir, the well- 
known harpist, died very suddenly, while engaged at a 
private concert, on November 8th, aged 76. Although 
he wrote an opera, two overtures, etc., his compositions 
are mostly for the harp, on which he was an accom- 
plished performer.—M. Obin, a French basso of great 
repute some forty years ago, died on November 11th.— 
Jan Kleczynski, the day of whose death we have not seen 
stated, was a Polish musician, who edited a Polish 
musical paper, and published a little work on the proper 
way of playing Chopin’s compositions, of which there is 
an English translation—Another Polish musician of 
more distinction, who died November 1, was Alexander 
Zarzycki, late Director of the Conservatoire of Warsaw, 
and composer of many charming songs and piano pieces, 
some of which occasionally find their way to St. James’s 
Hall. He was born in 1834. 
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THE MINSTRELSY 
OF SCOTLAND. 


200 Scottish Songs, adapted to their traditional airs ; 
arranged for Voice, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment, and supplemented with historical notes 


BY 
ALFRED MOFFAT. 


Augener's Edition No. 8930. 
Price, in Paper Covers, net, 4/-. Bound in Cloth, net, 6/-. 


“Mr. Moffat appears to have done his work well, In the range of his choice he has 
drawn upon all sources, with the result that in the 2.0 songs and ballads included ia the 
volume there is no lack of variety. The accompaniments are tasteful, and feequently 
tinged with the Scottish style. . . . Altogether it must be pronounced an excellent 
collection of Sccttish folk music. , . .’—Scotsman, Oct. 14th, 1895. 


m: Contely important publication, There are many such volumes, but few, we 
imagine, wich such edticious harmonies and good taste in the pianof acc 
to every song.” —Musical Standard, Oct. 12, 1895. 


1895. 


**Mr. Moffat's judgment and resource as a hirmonist is fully tried in these model 
melodies, and the result is it e panii are characteristic and . ften 
highly original.”—Musical Herald, Nov., 189 


“This is a handsome collection of swngs. . . . The h'storical notes ave valuable, 
and in many cases exceeding y inte esting, while the setting of the airs is simpe bu 
effective. e work is wonderfully moderate in price, and should find its way into the 
hands of all who can appreciate a genuine collection of characteristic Scottish songs. 
Mr. Moffat 1s to be congratulated on the thorough manner ia which he has performed 
hs self-imposed task. . .”—Celtic Monthly, Oct., 1335. 


“. 3.) . The handsomett collection of Sco'tish songs we have ever had the fortune 
to examine . . . and beautifully printed. . . . In the sel ction of tre best 
versions of mlodies, Mr. Moffat has shown great judgment, and his arr ir gements wil’ 
be found taxetul and effective. One of the most valuable fea ures of the work js its 
inclusion of a runber of very beautifel Highland airs that have nct hith rto found 
a place in any similar co lectioo. The historical notes add to the iaterest of the book as 
a whole, and we caa confidently recommend the book to all love s of our natioral music 
Ht the complet:st and be.t work of the kind ever published.’—Fifeshire Advertiser, 
pt. 21, 1895. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





. Has thoroughly entered into the spirit of his work.” —Datly News, Oct. 22nd, 








FUNF CLAVIERSTUCKE. 
5 Pianoforte Pieces by 


MAX PAUER. 
Op. 8. 
(Ueb*rmuth, Wiegenlied, Menuettino, Erinnerung, Spinnerlied). 
Augener’s Edition No. 6316. Price as. net. 


* Worthy of high praise are “ Fiinf Clavierstiicke,” Opus 8, by Mr. Max Pauer. Their 
modest and uaassuming character is quite refreshing, acc mpinie as it is by really 
charming ideas and excellent treatment thereof. As an instance of the latter we may 
cite the neat way in which the return to the principal theme és m sn? ged in “ -ouvenir.” 
The “Chanson des Fileuses” is admirably written, and avoids direcc remi iscences 
of Raff aad Wager, who are Scylla »nd Charybdis as far as sp'nning soags are cou- 
ceraed.”"—New Quarterly Musical Review, Nov., 1895: 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 


TOY SYMPHONIES, 


ETC. 


7108 GURLITT, C. Kindersymphonie. Toy-Symphony for Piano- et. 
forte (Violin and Violoncello ad 2i4.), Cuckoo, Quail, Night- 
ingale, Trumpet, Triangle, and Drum. Op. 169 .. ne 

HAYDN, J. Toy Symphony for Pianoforte (or 2 Violins an 

) and 7 Toy Instruments, Score and Parts .. - 

— Toy Symphony (in c). Arranged for 2 Treble Voices 
with Pianoforte, i Toy Instruments, and 2 Violins and 
Bass (ad /ib.) by H. Heale :— 

Full Score and Complete Instrumental Parts. 4to 
Vocal Parts. 8vo re oe ee ee a ve 

OTTO, J. Christmas Time. Cantata for Children, Solo for 
Soprano, 2 Bassi, Chorus of Female Voices, and Toy In- 
struments. Vocal Score .. mn - ve - 

9047a —— Book of Words .. a a ee 

115 REINECKE, CARL. Kinder-Symphonie. Toy-Symphony 
for Pianoforte, 2 Violins, Violoncello, and 9 Toy-instru- 
ments (Nightingale, Cuckoo, 2 Trumpets, Drum, Rattle, 

Bells, Glass-Bell, and Tea-tray). Score and parts... 
7116 ROMBERG, B. Toy Symphony (Kindersymphonie) for Piar a 
(or 2 Violins and Bass) with 7 Toy Instruments... *e 


(The Toy Instruments may be had of the Publishers.) 
AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street, London. 
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PROFESSOR C. SCHROEDER’S 


ATECHISM OF VIOLIN PLAYING. 
Translated and Edited by J. MATTHEWS, with an 
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a Chapter on the Viola. In Paper Covers, net, 2s. 
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PLAYING. Translated hy J. MATTHEWS. With 
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USIC FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS AND DUETS. 
N.B.—The prices of Works which have numbers attached, are ne?. 


ALBUMS (CLASSICAL). Each sapere 3 about 36 Piano- 
forte Solos and Duets ampere for small hands, Selected, 
Arranged, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illustrated 
Biography. — eesti 

Bach Album ... - on 

Beethoven Album ... bs a os = ca) cane 

Hiindel Album’ se ae oe ans woe » 4/6 

Haydn Album . x oe oe oe oe 5 ae 

Mendelssohn Album... se ie ae as » 46 

Mozart Album... = = es aes aa ‘sae 

Schubert Album eee ay. os ove eee » 4/6 

Schumann Album _... sis sé a ns » 4/6 

Weber Album... eas ain » 4/6 

The same under the title ‘of 

“ALBUM CLASSIQUE POUR LA JEUNESSE.” Recueil 
de petites piéces des maitres célébres, choisies, arrangées 
pour Piano d’une maniére facile, et doigtées. Par E. Pauer. 

6oo1-g Continental Fingering. 9 vols. = ee each 

BATISTE, E, Voix Céleste. (M. Lee)... as ‘i ose 

BECKER, M. Cathedral Chimes —_ Semper, Noc- 

turne. Op, 18 ee ii 

BEYER. Hark the Herald Angus Sieg. " Easily arranged oe 

CALLCOTT. Sacred Half-Hours with — 

Beethoven __... ae ove ie Solo, 4/-; Duet 
Handel ota oie ae ea ove ae Sa 
Mendelssohn ... ‘e ‘ap ee ae 

9345 —— Sacred Half- Hours with Gounod ee we eee Solo 

9465 Pianoforte Duet 

— National Airs :— 

English Airs. Bock I. Containing 100 beautiful Melodies 
of the 12th, 13th, 14th, tsth, and 16th centuries. Among 
them the celebrated Elizabethan Airs from the Queen’s 
Virginal Book, the tunes mentioned by Shakespeare, March 
of Mary Queen of Scots, Original wv of ‘*God Save 
the Queen,” &c. 

English Airs. Book Il. Containing 100 favourite Operatic 
Airs "7, Purcell, Arne, Storace, Linley, Shield, Dibden, 
Hook, &c. &c., forming a most extensive collection from 
the Beggar's Opera, Artaxerxes, Love in a a The 
Duenna, and other admired works 

Irish Melodies, Containing 100 celebrated Airs, and 1 among 
them will be found all the favourite subjects adapted by 
Thomas Moore _... = wie ae a a ae 

Welsh Melodies. Containing 100 beautiful Airs of this 
country, inc'uding the celebrated Marches of the Men of 
Harlech, The Men of Glamorgan, &c. &c. ... 

CHRISTMAS ALBUM. Selection of pieces by Balevdee, 
Bach, Gurlitt, Gade, Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, &c. ... 

CLARK, SCOTSON. Hallelujah, from the “ engl fee 

—— I know that my Redeemer liveth... Pe 

—— Chorus of Angels. Arranged by J. A. Anschiitz... ooo 

DANCE ALBUM. A Collection iain Modern Dances :— 

Vol. I. 6 Dances by Strauss... ooo se os 

84496 Vol. 11. 6 Dances by Strauss... 

8449¢ Vol. IIT. 6 Dances by Cerito, Scotson Clark, Cc. Godfrey, &c. 

8449¢ Vol. 1V. 6 Dances by Cerito, Scotson Clark, Marriott, and 
English Lancers and Country Dances... 

Vol. V. 6 Dances by Bilse, Gungl, Marcailhou, Strauss, 
Wallerstein, and Waldteufel _... 

DORN, EDOUARD. Merry Christmas. 

English Christmas Airs ... ove 

— Happy New =e Brilian Gallop, introducing 
“Hearts of Oak” ose oe 

— Holiday Frolic. “Galegade j joyeue. eae * 

Fifty-three Favourite ous om venti with Illustrated 
Title in Colours) .. ww. each 
GADE, NIELS W. Christmas plone for “Children (Noél) . 
GOODALL, CECIL. Pantomime Scenes. Pianoforte mai = 

1. Harlequin ooo oe ooo ove ove 
2. Columbine os oon °°. ove ove 

GRIEG, EDVARD. Norwegian Bridal Procession (Nor- 
wegischer Brautzug). Characteristic Piece... .. 

GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Pianoforte Works :— 

— Albumbliitter fir die Jugend (Album-Leaves for the 
Young). 20 Kleine Klavierstiicke. Op. ror. 

— Album pour la Jeunesse (Jugend-Album). 
Mélodiques. Op. 140. C. 

— Scenes of Childhood (Aus der Kinderwelt). 
Pieces. C. ov 

— Our Favourite “Tunes. "(Unsere Liebling es-Melodien). 
Melodies, Ancient and Modern. Op. 106. C. Bound, 7/6. 

Books I. and IIL.... ove ws ne ve each 
8146c —— Book III. Modern Composers a 
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20 Morceaux 


20 Short 


8149 ——_ The Classicality. The Melody “ Ach du Heber Augustin” 
(Buy a Broom), humorously treated in the style of saa 
composers. 
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Music for the Season—Pianoforte Music—(continued). 5s. de 
LANGE, G. H. A Child’s Vision on Christmas Eve—“ Silent 
Night, Holy a.” A German statin - ae Trans- 
scribed oo eee 26 
8238 MENDELSSOHN- BARTHOLDY. F. ‘Six Pieces intended 
as a Christmas Present for his Young Friends. Op. 72. C. 1 — 
The same. Folio Edition. 7 a ngering... oo oe Sm 
8576 The same, Pianoforte Duet. C. I1— 
PAUER, E. The Family Gift- Book. “A Collection of Pianoforte 
Pieces, comprising Christmas Music, Pastorals, Hunting 
Songs, Love Songs, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Songs, Patriotic 
Hymns, National Melodies, Dances of the Olden Time, . 
National Dances and Modern Dances, many of them com- 
posed for this Work. With eetee by Eggena and 
a and Poetical Quotations by H. W. rn nad D. 
8275* loth, gilt sides and — qe de bee on. 20 — 
8275 Orion Papercover... ats son eae 1 — 
82754 & Orin2 Vols. .. a kas aes each 10 — 
PAUER, E. The Children’s Classics. Each containing about 
6 Pianoforte Solos and Duets arranged for small hands, 
wate Arranged, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illus- 
trated Biography. ye 
8016 ‘The Children’s Bach... ae Bd., 4/- 3— 
8034 The Children’s Beethoven ... ise ae Sas » 4% 3- 
8151 The Children’s Handel __... a sea és » 4° 3-— 
8161 ‘The Children’s Haydn ne sen ai » 4° 3—- 
8240 The Children’s Mendelssohn . ae ane » 4° 3= 
8254 The Children’s Mozart a san ve aan » 4° 3—- 
8388 The Children’s Schubert ... one ads ‘a » 4° 33> 
8429 The Children’s Schumann .., oe me ak » 4° 3—- 
8471 ‘The Children’s Weber ae ore one » 4° 3- 
8282 Musical Pastime for the Young aa one ae » 4° 2 6 
8281 Musical Scrap-Book ... ane ae eee » 4/2 2 6 
REINECKE, C. Chdienes "Eve ve «+ Solo, 1/-; Duet 2— 
6 —— 20 = and, new dances ae alte und neue Tanze fiir die 
heed. rs ons) abe oe 2 6 
9371 —— TheC ildven’s Album.” "53 Short Pieces ... ow 2— 
8382 SCHARWENKA, XAVER. Album fiir die Jugend. Op. (2 2— 
SCHUMANN, New Year’s Song and Stranger. 2 Melodies 1 — 
8412a—— Op. 15. Scenes of Childhood (Kinderscenen). mad 
—, Rg by Prof. Th, Kullak ove I— 
8417 —— Op. 68. Album for the Young. (Prof. Th. Kullak) ; 2— 
8418 —— a. 56 Pieces. (Théodore Kullak.) oe. i 
nd, 8 _.—¢= 
SMITH, BOYTON. Illustration of Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah ” 5— 
STERN, L. Christmas Fantasia...  ... PTT Std 
8296 SUNDAY MUSIC. A Collection of 100 Short Pieces ex- 
tracted from the Sacred Vocal and Instrumental Works of 
the most celebrated Composers. Selected, Arranged for 
the Pianoforte, and Revised ~ E. Pauer, on ww. Bd, 10/6 7 6 
8296a-c Orin Three Parts... ove aia «. each 3 — 
THOMAS,. EMILE, Sanssoncl. Valse. " Solo or Duet each 4 — 
TSCHAIKOWSKY. Christmas ... Solo, 3s.; Duet 4 — 
9375 VOLKMANN. Op. 11. . Musical Picture Book, (Paset me 6 
84€7 —— Op. 27. Grandmother's Songs. (Pauer.) C. wo IS 
WECKERLIN, J. B. ‘‘ Lauterbach.” Valses sleaciennes 
pour piano 2 4 mains one ‘ee ee Sd ave we 4m 
ORGAN. 
BACH. Choruses from Christmas Oratorio. (E. preg. 
No. 21. Herrscherdes Himmels ..,... 2— 
24, Christen iitzet diesen Tag 2— 
BEST, W. T. A Christmas Fantasy on Ancient Engl h h 
Carols for Christmas-tide on 5— 
8756 —— The same, 4to oblong Edition oe ae ove we I 
5837 —— Christmas Pastorale ... 0. see wees tee sd 
5855 —— Christmas Fantasia... eee ae wo. I 
8712 BOELY, A. P. F. Advent Hymn and Carol TT Sed 
CLARK, SCOTSON. Chorus of Angels nT eT ed 
Noél. Christmas Anthem. (Harmonium) oo ae OS 
TOY SYMPHONIES, ETC. 
7108 GURLITT, C. Kindersymphonie. Toy- ~ yo for Piano- 
forte (Vioti in and Violoncello (ad %,), Cuckoo, Quail 
Nightingale, Trumpet, Triangle, and Drum. Op. 169 ... 2 6 
7109 HAYDN, J. Toy Symphony for Pianoforte (or 2 Violins and 
Bass) and 7 Toy Teotrannaues. Score and Parts ... , 
—— Toy Symphony (in c), Arranged for 2 Treble Voices 
with Pianoforte, i Toy Instruments, and 2 Violins and 
Bass (ad Zid.) by Heale : 
9242 Full Score and Complete Instrumental Parts. ” wo I 
9243 Vocal Parts. 8vo ove we 4 
g047 OTTO, J. Christmas Time. Cantata for Children, ‘Solo for 
Soprano, 2 Bassi, Chorus - Female beanie and Toy In- 
struments. Vocal Score .. oe . ono ove m 2 6 
9047a —— Book of Words ... oe tee eae wo 6 


7115 REINECKE, CARL. Kinder-Sym honle. Toy- Symphony 
for Pianoforte, 2 Violins, Violoncello, and 9 Toy-instruments 
(Nightingale, Cuckoo, 2 Trumpets, Drum, Rattle, Bells, 
Glass-Bell, and Tea-tray). Score and Parts eo 


3 
7116 ROMBERG, B. Toy-Symphony (Kindersymphonie) for Piano 


(or 2 Violins and Bass) with 7 Toy Instruments _... 
(The Toy Instruments may be had of the Publishers.) 
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SONGS, CANTATAS, ETC 
6 ABT. F. Christmas (Weihnachten). Cantata for Female 
Voices. Op. 621. Vocal Score wr 0 ae 

9034 —— The Promised Land. A Sacred Cantata «s ou 
8811 —— 25 Children’s Songs (Kinderlieder) for Voice with ‘Piano. 
ADAM. Christmas. Song. With Piano and Harmonium 
Accompaniment. No. 1,inc; 2,in flat ... «. each 
ARMSTRONG, A. E. Christmas Bells. 
BACH, J. S. My Heart ever ieeamaa 

with Violoncello... 


BARRI, ODOARDO. The Angels Lullaby. ‘oo with an 
accompaniment for the Violin, Violoncello, and Harmonium 


Song ‘ia 
Air & Sones 


(ad lid.). No. 1in a, No. 2inc .. each 
BEETHOVEN. CuristMas. Saat with their Flocks 
abiding. Song ... 


— Tue EpipPHany. Star brightly Shining, where dost thou 
lead us? Song... 


BUNNETT, E. A New Year's Secon Gee ove 


9064 DIEHL, LOUIS. The Quarrel of the Flowers. A musical 
recital (in costume) for Solo Voices and _ in unison ; 
the words by the Rev. G. S. Hodges, B.A. 


— Slumberetta. A Musical Charade for Treble or ’ Mixed 
Voices, with Pianoforte Aecompaniment :— 

906 Vocal Score « 

90634 Book of Words ... 


gt29 GODFREY, PERCY. Christ blesseth the Children. A 
reading in church recitation and chorus, with organ or 
pianoforte TT ee the — — by J. Powell 
Metcalfe, M.A. ... a “ 


GOUNOD, CH. Songs - “Melodies, Contains —The Guar 
dian Angel, Angel’s Wings, etc. 


— The Guardian Angel. For 2 Female Voices le eve 


GRIEG, EDVARD. Seven Children’s Songs. "Op. 61. 
Original Norwegian words and an English version by Lady 
Macfarren. (Sea Song, Christmas Song, Farmyard Song, 
Fisher's Song, Dobbin’s Good-night inate — of _ 
Mountains, Fatherland’s Song)... —.. ae 


HAITE. Success to the Roof we are wie Convivial one 


HEALE H. 24 Rounds i 3 Female Voices with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment (ad @2.)... po 
— 8Christmas Carols. (The Three Kings; : toe. la lulla ; 2 
Mark this Song ; I Sing the Birth; Welcome Yule ; Come, 
Rejoice, all good on the — and Child; Be 
Merry, All) .. “se ooo 
4o10a-f —— Vocal Dance Tunes. 6 Two-Part Songs with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment _.., ». each from 3d, to 
4211-16 —— Vocal Dance Tunes. 6 ‘Three-Part Songs for Female 
Voices with Pianoforte Accompaniment.... each from 4d. to 
KNIGHT. Why Chime the Bells? “ = has ms New 


8833 


4076 
8833 


4264 


4545 


Year). Ballad 
8877 KREUZ, EMIL. 20 Children’ s Songs. = a 
88774 , Tonic Sol- fa Edition 
LAUE, C. A Christmas Carol 


4trr@ MOFFAT, A. A Christmas Carol. Easy Duettino for ‘Female 

Voices 
gtord —— The Passing Year, A Pastoral Caniata for Female 
Voices. Soli and Chorus (2-part), —_ Pianoforte —_— 


paniment. Part IV. Winter ... 
8886 wee RHYMES from the Gunes. (Brahm: ).. 
9047 OTTO, J. Christmas Time. —~ for Cree Solo and 
horus. Vocal Score “ 
90474 Book of Words to ditto 


8889 — 2 25 Sap for iagaat Singers For Home or 


goso — Little Cisteumes, 
Voices. Vocal Score... 
Book of Words to ditto 


REINECKE, C. 12 Siadiailie i teeeiien ‘ue 217. z. &G:. — 
Book I. 1. “ Evening” (Abendlied) ; 2, ‘‘ When the (Christ- 
child Comes” (Wenn’s Christkind kommt) ; 3 “ Spring 
Sunshine” (Der Lenz ist da); +, “Farewell to Home 
(Abschied von der Heimath); 5. ‘A Carol of Spring” 
(Hell ist ein Lied erklungen) ; é* wanes and Bee” 
(Schmetterling und Biene) + a 
4119 Book II. 7. “ Mornin Prayer” (Morgengebet) ; 8. “The 
Concert of Spring ” (Frithlings-concert); 9. “ How Bright is 
the Earth and How Fair” (Wie ist doch’ die Erde so schin); 
10, “ The Sprig Night’s Glamour” (Zauber der Frihlings- 


A Village Legend for Lae 


92508 


41198 


Nacht) ; “YQ, Take My Hand and Lead Me” (Geist- 
liches bed): 12. “‘dRosebud, Ah, When ioe ThouBloom?” 
(Rose, wann bliihst du auf %) ae ove 
8893 —— so0Children’s Songs. EZ, 4to. ws ‘Ba, é. 
8893a-¢ WMG TONS kt ta lee * tee eo each 
8894 Voice Part only. (Class Edition.) 8vo a 


yn 8 
| 





Music for the Season—Songs, Cantatas, etc. (continued). 
8292 REINECKE. 1c Children’s Songs. Op, 196. 4to. &. 
8892@ In Tonic Sol-fa Notation by W. G. McNaught we 
8891 —— 9 Children’s Songs (after Volkslieder), Op. 210, 4to. z 
8958 —— 8 Children’s Songs, With Violin and Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment, Op. 138. 4to eve 
— Children’s Songs. In Tonic Sol- fa ‘Notation by W. G. 
McNaught :— 
ee SE Oe et eee, te. ed Lt te 
88956 10Songs. Op. 135 ... se eel ~~ oo “a 
8895¢ 5 Songs. Op. 133 .., ove eco 
—— The Tree that wanted other Leaves, i Song to ot =p 
little sister to sleep, for Female Voices, Solo and two-part 
Chorus, with Pianoforte accompanimeat. Op. 190... a 
13370 —— Christmas Carol. S.A.T.B.we =... eos 


g0s6 —— Bethlehem. A Sacred Cantata for Scyenine po Alto 
Soli and Chorus of ram Voices. Op. 170. Vocal 

Score. £. . ove ove 

13576 —— ae of Angels. Pom the Cantata - The Enchanted 
Slumber Song of the Dwarf Chorus from the Cantata 
** Little Snowdrop ” ee eve 


4270 ROSSINI. Charity(La Caria, Arranged for Three Female 
Voiczs by H. Heale. £, & J. 


8896 ROUNDS for Singing and Dancin inl Sees Shi 
Rhymes with the original French, and an English trans- 
lation by E. M Traquair, and Pianoforte apnea 
by Charles Lebouc... 


8924 SCHUMANN, R. Songs for Children. 


Ramee 


“Op. 79 aa eco 


8978 SHARPE, HERBERT. Songs of the Year. 12 Duets 

8978@,6 BooksI.andII. .. .. ue on, oes, CUED 

4126a January (Hark! The Bells!) .. ... “~< « “« 

4126 December (Joyous Bells!) .. 

4273 —— Heavenwards! 6 Devotional Songs for Three- -part ‘Chorus 
of Female Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Op. 54 

8932 SILCHER. Songs for the Young. In 2and3 Parts. Bound 

ge59 SMITH, SEYMOUR. The Fairies’ Festival. A Fairy 
Kindergarten Cantata for Juvenile ~yrngeaee, with ieee 
forte Accompaniment. Vocal Score ... 

SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES, suitable fen use in : singing 
classes ; edited by H. Heale :— 

8936  SeriesI. 12 Easy Songs by Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, eeeenens Moszkowski, on a 
and Haydn .. 

8937. —s Series II. ‘12 ones by Nicodé, eae, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Scharwenka, Moszkowski, Hadyn, and Beethoven... 

SONGS FOR THE YOUNG, 24 Songs by a, Brahms, 
Taubert, Reinecke, Mendelssohn, Schumann, hr, Schu- 
bert, Gounod, &c.,for Treble Voices. Edited by Heale :— 

8931 _ Staff Notation, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. £. & G. 


893t@ Melody only. Tonic Sol-fa Edition, by W.G. McNaught. E. 
TWO-PART SONGS FOR THE YOUNG. (H. Heale) :— 





€980@ 12 Two-Part Songs by Abt, Taubert, and Reinecke ... 
89792 Tonic Sol-fa Edition, by W. G. McNaught. (Melody only) 
89804 6 Two-Part Songs, by Brahms, Kiicken, and Abt... 
89794 Tonic Sol-fa Edition, by W. G. ee (Melody only) 
8980c 6 Two-Part Songs by Mendelssoh in,and Heale... 
8979¢ ~=—- Tonic Sol-fa Edition, by W. G. steltanghe. (Melody only) 


=: PART SONGS FOR THE YOUNG. (H. 
eale) :— 
3 Part Songs, by Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Abt 
3 Part Songs by Mendelssohn, Heale, and Cherubini 
STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS. Edited by W. A. Barrett. 
The ay Ug arranged by Dr. Stainer, Dr. Martin, 
Henry Gadsby, A. J. Caldicott, Burnham Horner, Joseph 
Barnby, and the Editor :— 
8830 Complete a Bound, 7/6 
8830a-e In Five Books... ‘ ‘ . each 
SWEPSTONE, E. Bells pon the Snow. - Chkeen anes 
for S.A.T. & B., with Pianoforte Accompaniment .. « 
The same as Three- Part Song for Female Voices 
TYROLESE CHRISTMAS SONG “a oe 
gorr VOCAL DANCE TUNES, Otp anp New. Movements 
to from Instrumental Works arranged for Two Female Voices. 
4035 25 Numbers... —.. each from 3d. to 
8y95r WEBER, F. The Family: Staging Book. (55 Songs and 
Duets.) £. & G. «- Bound 4/- 
been ~ sng te. . aa little Songs with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment. he words by E. M. Traquair .., eee ose 
—— 6Chansons dans la forme populaire. F....  .. 


8990a 
89906 


465 


4276 


8952 
8953 
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Edition 
Number, 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


BACH, J. S, Bourrée from the znd Violin Sonata, 
arranged by Frida Cremer (A.C. 110)... ze 6 
CLEMENTI, M. 6 Sonatinas. Op. 36. Revised 
and fingered for teaching purposes. C. net 
8087 CHRISTMAS ALBUM. .C. nt 
GOTTHARD, J. P. Tanzlieder aus Alt-Wien Re 
KIRCHNER, F,. Alphornklinge. Tonstiick. Op, 620 
63344 REGER, MAX. Canons, through all major and minor 
keys, Book II., Three-part Canons nee eet 
STRELEZKI, A. 12 short, — ve pieces :— 
Contentment : see ose 
Hunting Song 
. March-Violet 
. Forget-me-not 
. Hedge-Roses__.. 
. The Young Soldier 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
8517g BEETHOVEN. Symphonies. Arranged by hed 
Pauer. No. 7, in A. P- 9 
KIRCHNER, F. _ Drittes Jagdstick (ard fiunting 
Sketch) Op. 608 ... 


ORGAN. 
CECILIA, A Collection of Organ Pieces in Diverse 
styles. Edited by W. T. Best. Oblong :— 
Book LV. Christmas Fantasia, W. T. Best; 
Pastorale, D. Scarlatti; Postlude, C. H. Rinck, 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


CLEMENTI. 6 Sonatinas forthe Pianoforte. Op. 36. 

With an additional Violin Part by Max Reger: 
7351a ‘The Violin Part separately... ov. §=— Met 
7351 Complete Violin and Pianoforte Parts. oss et 
5425¢ HOFMANN, RICHARD, Potpourris on popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios. Gluck, Iphigenieen Aulide ... net 
KIRCHNER, F._Drittes Jagdstiick. (3rd, Hunting 
Sketch.) Op. 608. Arranged by Emile Thomas 
7543 REINECKE,C. Two miniature Sonatas (the violin 
part in the first position). Op. 213 ... net 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios, Step II. :— 

Gluck. stigrale en Aulide 
A, For Violin ... oe ‘ aes net 
B. For 2 Violins on ne as net 
C. For Violin and Pianoforte ne ne net 
D. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte__... net 
£. For Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte... net 
¥. For 2 Violins, Violoncello, and Piano ... __ net 
Extra string parts may be had, each net 4d. 

KREUZ, EMIL. 25 pieces for Viola and Pianoforte 
in progressive order ; arranged and supplemented 
with marks of bowing and expression. 

Series I. (Viola part in the first position). 
No.9. C. Gluck. Air from ‘*Orfeo” — ... 
1o. C, Gurlitt. Serenade (Stiindchen) and 
Hunting-Song (Jagdstiick), from Op. 140 
. F. Mendelssohn. Song without | , words 
. J. Haydn, Air from ‘* The Seasons.’ 
. R. Schumano. Canon and The Reape’ $ 
Song, from Op. 68 . ove 
. FE. Kreuz. Gavotte, from Op. 13 - 
W. A. Mozart. ‘‘La ci daiem la mano,” 
from ‘‘Don Giovanni”, sus : 
. F, Schubert. The Fishermaiden ... 


oe A 


8091 


5855 


5425 


DAA AD ADM oO 


Novelties, Instrumental (continued). 


KREUZ, EMIL. 4 Duos pour Violon et Viola. 
5594@ 7 Cahier I., 2 Duos, en Fa et Ré os > Ret 
55946 "4, IL, 2Duos,enSolet Ut)... net 
SCHROEDER, CARL. Vortragsstudien. Studies 
in style. A collection of striking and favourite 
Pieces of Old Masters arranged for Violoncello, 
with pianoforte accompaniment :— 
No, 32. A. Corelli. Gavotte (¥ major) 
33. F. Couperin. Gavotte (A minor) ... 
34. J. P. Rameau. Gavotte (D) 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


HEALE. H. Vocal Dance Tunes, old and new. 
Movements from Instrumental ~~ arranged 
as songs ove sce ae 

MACCUNN, HAMISH. Thine am ‘T, ha Faithul 
Fair. Song 

—— Wilt Thou be my Dearie? Song ie 

MENDELSSOHN. ‘‘O Rest in the Lord,” Aria 
from Elijah, Edited by H. Heale. ((. 643) 

MOFFAT, ALFRED, The Minstrelsy of Scotland : 
200 Scottish Songs, adapted to their traditional 
airs ; arranged for voice with Pianoforte accom- 
paniment, and supplemented with historical notes. 
Bound, net 6s, In papercover ... + oe 

4651 SWEPSTONE. E. Bells across the Snow. Christmas 
Chorus for S. A. T. & B. with Pianoforte accom- 
paniment aes ee ~—rNnett 


The same, as three-part song for fema'e voices net 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


CROKER, NORRIS. Handbook for Singers, 
Bound, net 2s, 6d. In paper covers ci” 
g2008 RIEMANN, DR HUGO. Dictionary of Music. 
‘Translation by J. S. Shedlock, B.A. Part X. 

(Pasquini to Reichardt)... .. ~~ “Het 

9212 SCHROEDER, PROF. CARL. Catechism of Violin 
Playing. Translated and edited by J. Matthews, 

with an Appendix consisting of a guide through 

Violin Literatureand a chapter on the Viola. Bound 

in limp cloth, net 2s. 6d. In paper covers net 

g212a —— Guide aie Violin and Viola Literature, sepa- 
rately ... : se és oo. §=- tk 
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